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DOROTHY MAYNOR 


NTO the select circle of great concert sing- 
I ers there has come this season a new figure 

in the person of Dorothy Maynor. Her 
first concert in Town Hall, New York City, at- 
tracted a brilliant assembly of music lovers 
which included distinguished critics and teach- 
ers whose attention had been aroused by the 
enthusiastic comments of Serge Koussevitzky, 
internationally famous conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. From the general tone 
of the criticism in the press after the Town Hall 
concert, it would appear that the sheer beauty 
of Miss Maynor’s singing left her auditors a 
little stunned. There was due notice of minute 
imperfections, of less than flawless intonation in 
some passages, of the inherent difficulties in the 
program she presented. But of one thing all 
were in agreement and that was that Dorothy 
Maynor possesses one of the most magnificent 
soprano voices in the world today. 

The emergence of Miss Maynor was forecast 
in a measure by the remarkable achievement of 
Marian Anderson. A race that could produce 
the greatest contralto in a hundred years might 
be expected to produce a soprano whose native 
gifts were no less marvelous. And the emerg- 
ence of these two foreshadows the coming of 
others. 

It is well to note that the art of neither Miss 
Anderson nor Miss Maynor is_ particularly 
Negroid. They have proved that there are no 
racial limitations to musical interpretation. 
Through the exacting discipline of sustained 
study they have attained not only technical mas- 
tery of, but understanding and feeling for, the 
music of the Italian and the German, the 
French, the Spanish—no less than the music of 
their own race and countrv. 

Opportunity is proud of Dorothy Maynor. 
It’s a long way from a little colored church in 
Norfolk, Virginia, to the hallowed stage of Bos- 
ton Symphony Hall, a long, long way. 


CROSSING THE PICKET LINE 
Te lights above the marquis spell “Pre- 


miere, Abraham Lincoln in Illinois.’ On 
the sidewalk in front of the theatre that 
is showing the motion picture made from the 
play of that name, somber faced colored and 
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white men and women walk slowly up and 
down, up and down, bearing placards wh ch 
read, “Don’t patronize this theatre, Negroes 
cannot enter,” and other like admonitions. 


Up and down the men and women wall 
bearing placards: “Don’t patronize this theatr 
Negroes cannot enter.” 

* * * 


Abraham Lincoln in Illinois, a young mar 


studying and thinking hard about slavery and 


disunion, a young man reaching maturity and 
acquiring the mental discipline and moral cour. 


age to face the awful question that was tearing 


his country asunder. Abraham Lincoln, his tor- 
tured mind at last made up, making the first call 
for volunteers as he turned his face resolutely 
toward the impending conflict; writing, “Can 
we as a nation continue together permanently 
forever half slave and half free?” Abraham 
Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln, whose brooding spirit 
and weary body found peace at last onl) 
through martyrdom. 


Up and down the men and women walk 
bearing placards: “Don’t patronize this theatre 
Negroes cannot enter.” 


Not so far away stands the imposing Lincoln 
Memorial. Within, the majestic figure of the 
martyred President is enveloped in the shadows 
as the bright lights dance above the marquis 
where Abraham Lincoln in Illinois is having its 
premiere. Invisible is the inscription on the 
walls, the stirring words of the second inaugural 
address: “Until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword,” invisible and forgotten. 


* * * 


Before the entrance to the theatre Washing- | 


ton officialdom and the socially elect are arriv- 
ing. They represent the politically dominant 
and the financially powerful. They are Amer- 
ica’s leaders. 

Across the picket line they go, apparently 
oblivious of these somber faced men and wo- 
men who walk up and down carrying placards: 


“Don’t patronize this theatre, Negroes can- 
not enter.” 


There were four members of the cabinet in 
that brilliant company who crossed the picket 
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linc. three judges of the Supreme Court and the 
wile of the President of the United States of 
America. 

* * * 

In a sense the picket line that moved up and 
down in front of the Washington theatre which 
barred Negroes because of their race stretches 
across the nation. And those who compose that 
line are the defenders of the ideals of Democ- 
racy. In a larger sense it stretches around the 
world. In some countries the line has been com- 
pletely wiped out and racial persecution and 
oppression have received the sanction of the rul- 
ers of the state. American people recoil from 
the shocking stories of racial discrimination in 
the totalitarian states as evidence of a return to 
the morality of the dark ages. 

The presence of virulent racial prejudice in 
America apparently has not touched their con- 
science, nor has its potential menace aroused 
much concern. 

Of all places where it should be discounten- 
anced and condemned, it would seem that the 
capital of the nation would be the place. But 
the lights spell Abraham Lincoln in Illinois over 
the marquis of the theatre and up and down 
the men and women walk, bearing placards: 
“Don’t patronize this theatre. Negroes cannot 
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KELLY MILLER 


IS passing will be mourned wherever 

Negro youth aspires to higher education 

and dreams of lifting itself above the 
level of intellectual mediocrity. In scores of 
communities his former students, Howard men 
and women, amid cultural isolation guard the 
flickering light of learning from the blasts of 
indifference and ignorance. Kelly Miller gave to 
those who were privileged to attend his classes 
self-confidence as well as instruction. And for 
Negro college students this is of tremendous 
importance, for learning alone is not sufficient 
in a world that is inclined to regard the color 
of one’s skin as more important than the quality 
of his mind. 


He was a great teacher. He was likewise a 
publicist who had few equals in America. In 
pamphlet and press he exposed the shallowness 
of the arguments of those who sought to find 
justification for the denial of citizenship rights 
to the Negro. His irrefutable logic, if it did not 
sence his opponents, invariably made them ap- 
pear ridiculous. And yet his writings were sel- 
dom if ever tinged with bitterness, nor did he 


resort to epithet or invective to support his posi- 
tion. 

Kelly Miller was a regular contributor to 
Opportunity. All of his articles were provocative 
and calculated to arouse spirited discussion. One 
did not have to share his viewpoint to appre- 
ciate his sincerity and to admire his extraordi- 
nary skill in argumentation. 

Howard was his alma mater and he lived to 
see her come of age and attain the stature of a 
university. His contribution to her growth and 
development may not be minimized. There was 
a time when to many Negroes Howard was 
Kelly Miller, and Kelly Miller, Howard. His 
name brought hundreds of students to that in- 
stitution, and for them he will forever remain as 
a great teacher and friend. 

The memory of Kelly Miller will be cherished 
far beyond the confines of the university cam- 
pus. He belonged not alone to Howard but to 
the Negro race, and his demise is a loss which 
will be ill sustained. 


PAUL ROBESON 


T was a fine thing for Hamilton College to 
bestow upon Paul Robeson, distinguished 
American actor and singer, the honorary 

degree of Doctor of Humane Letters a fortnight 
ago. Paul Robeson is gifted far beyond the run 
of ordinary men and he has utilized his rare gifts 
not only to give people pleasurable moments in 
the theatre and on the concert stage but to give 
them insight and understanding of the capabili- 
ties and aspirations of the American Negro. 

Wherever Paul Robeson has appeared he has 

made ardent admirers and friends, and his very 
presence is sufficient to puncture widely accept- 
ed theories of inherent racial inferiority and 
mental lethargy. A brilliant student in college 
and law school, he has added to his formal train- 
ing by sincere study of political economy and 
international relations. A keen observer, his resi- 
dence and travels on two continents have given 
him opportunity of actually examining the play 
and interplay of economic and social forces 
which are shaping the cou.emporary world. 

Hamilton College is not a large institution in 

point of student enrollment, but it is a great in- 
stitution measured by the achieverhent of its 
sons and the contribution they have made to 
arts and letters and science, and to the welfare 
of humanity. To receive academic honors from 
Hamilton is a great tribute and none is more 
deserving than Paul Robeson. 
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Theodore Roosevelt called the White 

House Conference on Care of Depend- 
ent Children in 1909. First of a series held at 
intervals of approximately ten years, it was large- 
ly concerned with a single group of the Nation’s 
children—those who were dependent upon so- 
ciety for their support. The 1919 conference 
was largely concerned with child-welfare stand- 
ards, and the 1930 conference with child health 
and protection. 

But in this year’s White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, held January 18- 
20, we have gone a step further. As the reports, 
discussions and action of this fourth conference 
are viewed as a whole, it is clear that the wel- 
fare of children is now considered to be insep- 
arable from the general welfare, and that this 
developing sense of unity is paralleled by in- 
creasing willingness to accept public responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of all children, due to the 
conviction that what happens to any children, 
in any part of the country, should be of interest 
to all citizens. 

Review of the conference material indicates 
that the research staff, committee members, 
and consultants were concerned with far more 
than assembling and reporting facts and statis- 
tics. They were seeking to understand, and to 
interpret to the American people the meaning 
of some of the profound changes that have 
taken place in our national life, and to chart a 
course which will lead to greater security and 
opportunity for the future citizens of our dem- 
ocracy in the years ahead. 

In view of the decreasing proportions of young 
people in our population, it is evident that the 
citizens of tomorrow must be well equipped to 
deal with the problems which will face them in 
the uncertain days ahead. Our democracy will 
have need of the best that every citizen can 
give and therefore has a duty, as expressed by 
President Roosevelt, to “inculcate in its children 
capacities for living and assure opportunities for 
the fulfillment of those capacities.” 

The conference report, presented by Mr. 
Homer Folks, Chairman of the Report Commit- 
tee, indicated that the attainment of this ob- 
jective is not a matter of a few specific child- 
welfare measures. The welfare of children is 
shown to be affected just as surely by national 
and even international policies as by special 
measures enacted for their protection. Children 
will benefit just as surely from revision of tax 
systems, for instance, as from passage of a par- 
ticular child-welfare law. Industrial, financial, 
and agricultural measures which affect the eco- 
nomic resources of families and communities 
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(S REAT changes have taken place since 


Here the Chief of the Children's Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor Discusses 
Those Portions of the Final Report of the Re- 
cent White House Conference on Children 
In A Democracy That Touch Upon the Prob- 
lems of Children of Minority Racial Groups. 


@ By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


may spell security and opportunity for children 
as well as for the special interests they are de- 
signed to promote. 

To a greater extent than ever before this con- 
ference considered children as members of fam- 
ilies and communities. The eleven group dis- 
cussions organized by the conference, each with 
a topical report on a specific subject, illustrated 
this point, for most of these reports were con- 
cerned with the family, its resources, the type ot 
economic aid it receives or needs, the commun- 
ity services to which it has access, the type of 
dwelling in which it is housed, and so on. 

It was reported that hard, uncomfortable 
facts have been accumulating to show that fa: 
too many American children belong to families 
that have no practical access to economic op- 
portunity. In the face of these facts, the confer- 
ence posed this question: “Can a free people 
by conscious effort and thoughtful planning 
assure themselves that the needs of all their chil- 
dren are met? Can they bring up children who 
in turn will maintain and cherish their free- 
dom?” The conference report expressed the be- 
lief that we can, and the means suggested for 
attaining these ends form the program of action 
for the next decade. 

Because this democracy has shown itself bold 
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apable of dealing with a catastrophic de- 
on without loss of courage or determina- 
tion, the conference felt free to call public at- 
tention to many conditions that still are hazard- 
ous (0 children and to the future of our democ- 
rac). It had no misgivings about our capacity 
to face unpleasant facts and to assume respon- 
sibility for doing something about them. 

Here are some of the facts: 

Between six and eight million children in 
1939 were in families dependent for food and 
shelter on various forms of economic aid, a num- 
ber so great that standards of assistance affect 
the American standards of living as a whole. 
Recognizing that “a substantial amount of un- 
employment must be expected as part of our 
‘normal economy’ for some time to come, the 
conference recommended continuing and flex- 
ible work programs operated and primarily fin- 
anced by the Federal Government and carried 
on in cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments; further development of aid to depend- 
ent children; and strengthening of State and 
local relief programs.” 

Considerable attention was devoted to the 
subject of housing, but no quick and easy 
remedy for the housing situation was deemed 
possible. Special attention was invited to hous- 
ing in rural areas where half of the Nation's 
children live. Needs of children in relation to 
housing were declared to require special study. 

In the section of the report devoted to edu- 
cation, we learn that nearly a million children 
of elementary school age are not in school, and 
the report states that “the school opportunities 
of hundreds of thousands of children of migrant 
and rural families and of Negroes are often de- 
plorable or entirely absent.” The conference 
proposed enlargement of local units of school 
attendance and administration, State assistance 
to local school systems, and Federal assistance 
to the States to reduce inequalities in education- 
al opportunity among States. These are but a 
few of the recommendations made, to the end 
that “every American child should be able to 
feel pride and patriotism because his country 
assures educational opportunity for him and for 
every other child.” 
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THOUGHT-provoking section of the confer- 
~™ ence material is that dealing with children in 
minority groups. Approximately thirteen million 
children sixteen vears of age and under in the 
United States are of other than native-born 
white parentage. This is more than one-third 
of the total population in this age group. Of 
this number 4,000,000 are Negro children: 


Katharine F. Lenroot 


140,000 Indian ; 16,000 Chinese ; 56,000 Japa- 
nese; 3,000 Filipino; 600,000 Mexican; 335,- 
000 foreign-born white; and nearly 8,000,000 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage. The 
report did not attempt to say how many of 
these thirteen million children can be said to 
belong to minorities. Minority groups were 
broadly defined as “those subject to prejudice 
and discrimination whose members can readily 
be identified by physical or cultural differences.” 
But it was likewise pointed out that “in areas 
where there are large numbers of people of a 
particular race or nationality and where they 
are potentially serious competitors for desirable 
jobs, they are likely to be given minority status 
even though of oldest American stock, such as 
mountaineers from Kentucky or dust-bow] 
farmers from Oklahoma or Kansas who move 
into new areas or industries.” 

Children in minority groups suffer first of all 
the disadvantages of poverty. The percentage of 
population 16 years of age and under among 
whites is 30.7; Negroes 34.4; Indians 42.3; 
Mexicans 42.0. High birth rates and high infant 
and adult death rates in a given group result in 
a large proportion of children. The conference 
reports found that this is characteristic of life 
in the poorer sections in which Indians, Mexi- 
cans and a large proportion of Negroes live. 
Many children in minorities are segregated edu- 
cationally. Seventeen States have separate 
schools for Negro children, but the report states 
that “in spite of progress in recent years Negro 
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schools are far behind the white in the same 
areas.” 


The minority problem calls both for sympto- 
matic and for fundamental treatment. Says the 
report: “We need to give thought to the pos- 
sible results in the future of our country of per- 
mitting from five to ten million children to grow 
up under conditions in which they not only lack 
the ordinary material advantages of life but are 
made to feel that they are ‘different’ and must 
fight their way against unreasonable obstacles 
merely to gain that equality of opportunity 
which in a democracy should be assured them.” 


It is in this field that the conference recom- 
mendation that “standards set for the protection 
and care of children in America should apply 
to all children” assumes special significance. All 
citizens are called upon to work continuously for 
the elimination of racial discrimination and pre- 
judice in all of their forms. This effort must 
begin in the home, where children are born 
without prejudice but where their attitude is 
formed by environment, and it must be extend- 
ed through the school, which is in a strategic 
position to promote understanding and coopera- 
tion between children of different cultural and 
racial origins. But the effort must be carried 
further, through all local, State, and national 
organizations, both public and private, which 
serve children directly or indirectly. 


HE announcement of the death, by ac- 
cident, of James Weldon Johnson in the 
summer of 1938 came as a great shock to 

his personal friends of several races and was felt 

as an irremediable loss by many who never knew 
the man himself at all, but who had experienced 
his influence and inspiration. He was, I might 
say without any of that exaggeration which is 
considered permissible when one is speaking of 
the dead, a well-nigh perfect human being who 
had consecrated his whole existence to the ele- 
vation and celebration of the race to which he 
was proud to belong. He sought, in all quarters, 
towards a better understanding for that race. 

Sometimes it was by the example of his own acts 

that he set a high standard; at other times, it 

was by word of mouth, spoken or written, that 
he released his noble thought. But, in one way 
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The Proposed James Weldon Johnson Memorial 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


It is hoped that citizens everywhere will stud 
carefully the final report of the White Hous 
Conference on Children in a Democracy wh ic 
will embody the results of the past year of pore 
paration and research as well as the reports, lis 
cussions, and final agreements of the recen 
three-day session held in Washington. °o 
this document will be a call to action—a «a 
to do now those things that can be done now 
and to plan those that must be left for the mor 
row. 


The White House Conference on Children j 
a Democracy holds these to be the convictio 


of the American people : 


That democracy can flourish only as citizen 
have faith in the integrity of their fellow-me 
and capacity to cooperate with them in advan 
ing the needs of personal and social living. Re 
ognizing the immediate necessity for providin: 
against the material dangers of the momen 
this conference is impressed also with the neces 
sity for maintaining the internal strength an 
confidence among the people of the stronges 
democracy in the world. 


“If the American people, in a world showin; 
many signs of breakdown, can present a pictur 
of a nation devoting thought and resources t 
building for the distant future,” the report con- 
cludes, “we shall by these very actions strengthet 
our own faith in our democracy.” 


or another, almost from the moment he arrived 
in New York from Florida, he envisioned as his 
ideal a glorious future for the Negro, as read- 
ers of that magnificent autobiography, Along | 
This Way, which he was fortunate enough to 
complete and see published before he died, will | 
be well aware. 

From the beginning of his own career he re- 
alized the value of cultural development as a 
means of advancing the dignity of the American 
Negro in national life, a belief in which he | 
never wavered. Almost as soon as he wrote at 
all, he championed the cause of the Spirituals, 
challenging other American races to adduce on 
their part anything nearly as valuable in the 
way of native folk culture. Naturally, he fore- 
saw they would be unable to do so. In fact, 
instead of attempting anything of the sort, his 
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A Bust of James Weldon johnson b) 
Richmond Barthe, Photographed by 
Carl Van Vechten 


readers of other races for the most part were 
happy to join with him in singing the praises 
of those “Black and Unknown Bards,” in the 
words of his immortal poem, who had created 
the Spirituals 
© black and unknown bards of long ago, 

How came your lips to touch the sacred fire ? 
How, in your darkness, did you come to know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s lyre? 


Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eves? 
Who first from out the still watch, lone and lone, 
Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 

Within his dark-kept soul, burst into song ?"’* 


It was to be expected that many would seek 
ways to immortalize the memory (and more 
particularly the purpose) of this great Negro 
citizen, who had foreseen one way himself- -that 
is in the writing and publication of his books 
which will be alive and an inspiration for many 
years to come, not only to Negroes but to other 
races as well. Some of these projects for a Mem- 
orial have already come to fruition and others 
no doubt will eventually do so. Schools with 
which he was associated, institutions which he 
fostered, in some instances will wish to organ- 
ize their own personal Memorials. 

A few of his friends, however, felt that in 
many cases this disconnected striving after a 
perpetuation of the name of the author of the 
American Negro Anthem, and indeed all that 


*“St. Peter Relates an Incident,” p. 25. The Viking 
Press: New York 


this name stands for in our national life, might 
be realized more successfully if those of both 
races who have suggested isolated plans might 
be persuaded to join in a concerted action, if 
different sections of the country, school children 
and college presidents, workmen, newspaper 
editors, musicians and poets, ministers of God, 
might be brought together and united in funda- 
mental harmony on the subject of what form 
the Memorial would take. 

With this end in view, a committee of his per- 
sonal friends, Negro and white, has been meet- 
ing to discuss a fitting form. A scholarship at 
some institution of learning has been frequently 
suggested as an excellent manner of preserving 
the memory of the poet. But it was pointed out 
that a scholarship, at most, benefits only one 
man a year, while the title of a scholarship and 
indeed its real meaning are often forgotten by 
the very men who are educated under its pro- 
visions. Besides, it was argued sensibly, scholar- 
ships in the name of Mr. Johnson are sure to 
come sooner or later anyway, under the condi- 
tions in wills of friends or in other ways. 


HE idea which finally crystallized after many 

alternatives had been discussed and rejected, 
was a monument in bronze, not of James Wel- 
don Johnson, but to his Black and Unknown 
Bards, the creators of the Spirituals. On the 
marble base of this Memorial would appear on 
one side a bas-relief of Mr. Johnson’s head, 
while on the other would be carved a stanza 
from the verses of the poet which had inspired 
the monument. The committee further agreed 
to intrust the creation of this work to Richmond 
Barthé, the Negro sculptor, subject, certainly, 
to approval of his finished sketches, and recom- 
mended that it should be erected on a promin- 
ent site in the city of New York, the Mayor of 
that city having already committed himself as 
being highly favorable to the project. The par- 
ticular site which the committee would prefer 
is the island in the center of Seventh Avenue, 
immediately above One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, the monument facing the entrance to 
Central Park, so that any one who emerged 
from the Park at that point—and many thou- 
sands do in the course of a week—-would meet 
the statue face to face. On the other hand, 
school-children and their elders on their way to 
the Park from Harlem would pass it by from 
the other direction. 

Many good reasons dictated the choice of 
New York City as the proper location for such 
a Memorial. One of the best reasons is that 
no Negro Memorial of any kind whatever exists 
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at present on the island of Manhattan (which 
cradles the largest Negro community in the 
world) while Boston (with both Crispus Attucks 
and Robert Gould Shaw and his Negro soldiers 
honored in marble on the Common), Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and other American cities 
already can boast one or more such Memorials. 
The deciding factor, however, in the selection 
of New York is contained in the poet's own 
words : 


“When I come down to sleep death's endless night, 
The threshold of the unknown dark to cross, 
What to me then will be the keenest loss, 

When this bright world blurs on my fading sight? 
Will it be that no more I shall see the trees 

Or smell the flowers or hear the singing birds 

Or watch the flashing streams or patient herds? 
No. I am sure it will be none of these. 


“But, ah! Manhattan's sights and sounds, her smells, 

Her crowds, her throbbing force, the thrill that 
comes 

From being of her a part, her subtle spells, 

Her shining towers, her avenues, her slums 

O God! The stark, unutterable pity, 

To be dead, and never again behold my city.” ** 


Once the committee had determined that the 
work would be awarded to a Negro sculptor, it 
was almost inevitable that Richmond Barthé 
should be chosen to be the recipient of the com- 
mission. He is, perhaps, the best known sculptor 
of his race and as an artist he can stand com- 
parison (and has stood this comparison at an 
indefinite number of art shows throughout the 
United States) with the best sculptors of other 
races who have exhibited in this country. More- 
over for a considerable period before he died, 
James Weldon Johnson had tried to find the 
time to keep a promise to sit for Barthé, and 
Mrs. Johnson therefore cherished a sentimental 
interest, quite apart from her artistic interest, 
in hoping he would be chosen to shape the 
Memorial. 


**From “St. Peter Relates an Incident,” p. 37. The 
Viking Press; New York. 


It is not true, as some have said, that New 
York has enough statues. It is true that we have 
enough bad statues, but no great city can have 
too many works of art. Lest we forget that wor 
of art can exist in public places as well as in 
Museums or in private collections, it is well ‘o 
recall the David of Michel Angelo which has 
been standing in its classic grace, to be admin d 
by hundreds of thousands, in the Piazza della 
Signoria in Florence since the carly Sixteenth 
Century. It is to be hoped then that the carver 
of Mother and Son, on view in the Contempo- 
rary Arts Building at the New York World's 
Fair, and the newer Boy with Flute, which may 
be seen in the current show of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York, will be 
sufficiently inspired by the subject which has 
been offered him to create a work of art which 
will stimulate young Negroes for many genera- 
tions to come and awaken in their white brothers 
a desire to learn more about the race which has 
produced the Spirituals and a sculptor great 
enough to celebrate their spirit in a singing 
bronze group. 

It is the desire of the Committee that con- 
tributions to the fund for the erection of this 
Memorial shall come from every part of the 
United States, that as many as possible will par- 
ticipate in giving the nickels, dimes, and dollars 
necessary to insure the speedy creation and 
dedication of the Memorial. Donations should 
be sent to the James Weldon Johnson Mem- 
orial Committee, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and checks may be made payable to either 
Theodore Roosevelt, chairman; or to Gene 
Buck, treasurer. The members of the Commit- 
tee are Theodore Roosevelt, chairman; Hon. 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, honorary chairman; 
Gene Buck, treasurer and chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Walter White, secretary; 
and the following vice-chairmen: Sterling A. 
Brown, Harry T. Burleigh, Elmer A. Carter, 
W. C. Handy, J. Rosamond Johnson, E. George 
Payne, Arthur B. Spingarn, and Carl Van 
Vechten. 


The National Urban League extends a cordial invitation to the friends and read- 
ers of OPPORTUNITY to attend its Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting which will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 14, 1940, at three-thirty o'clock, at the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, at Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The report of the Urban League's accomplishments of 1939 and plans for 1940 
will be presented, and the audited treasurer's statement for 1939 will be rendered. 
Vacancies on the Executive Board will be filled. 

The Annual Address will be delivered by Dr. Eugene C. Carder, Associate 
Minister of the Riverside Church. New York City. 
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Dry Fields 
And Green 


astures 


Dr. Locke Discusses the 1939 Output of Non- 

Fiction on Subjects of Interest to the Negro 

in This, the Second Half of his Annual Retro- 

spective Review of Contemporary Literature 
and Art. 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


T te is a “Green Pastures” tradition in 
the sociological and economic interpreta- 
tion of Negro life and history as well as 
in the fictional. Once it dominated its field 
about as definitely as the lush and sentimentally 
romantic tradition dominated the literary and 
artistic treatment of the race life. However it, 
too, is now on the defensive, and at points it 
is in disorganized retreat. The “dry fields” view 
of objective and factualist versions of the racial 
situation has the backing of the new scholarship, 
beth of the white and Negro scholars who con- 
cern themselves with the American minority 
scene. Once the sociologists wrote with one eve 
on the scene and another on some forecast solu- 
tion of the “race problem,” and there was many 
a fine talent and intention led astray by the 
ideological mirage. For the real opponents of 
Negro interests this was a boon, for under cover 
of race formulas, they were deadly realistic in 
sinister ways of repression, exploitation and un- 
relenting persecution. The panaceas and the 
millenial hopes of the Negroes and their advo- 
cates covered up their antagonists’ animosity 
and social rascality, and the glowing treatises, 
and prolonged oratorical sessions and interracial 
meetings served, often unwittingly enough, as 


smoke-screens and alibis for the white opposi- 


tion. That situation seems to have changed ma- 


terially and, let us hope, ently, and the 
sociological literature of 1939 definitely shows 
it. Most encouraging of all is the growth of 
younger Negro social scholars, demonstrating an 
ability to handle social analysis of situations in 
which they are themselves deeply involved, with 
competence and objectivity, and an ability, 
also, to interpret and indict in an impar- 
tial fashion as well as to describe scientifically. 
There are this year a half dozen books on the 
American racial situation that are outstanding, 
three of them by Negro scholars, with notable 
race participation in one of the others. That 
is a record, though I am not enough in favor 
of “race statistics” to mention it except for its 
objective significance, which is qualitative. It is 
the quality of these studies that counts. 
Nominally ia another field, in fact entitled 
Negro Education in Alabama, Horace Mann 
Bond’s book is actually a thorough and incisive 
socio-economic analysis of the Southern scene. 
He connects up, almost for the first time, the 
trends of education with the economic policy 
and issues of a significant region. Alabama is 
significant in this sense, not only in being repre- 
sentative of the lower South, but of having in 
it two economies—the lowland cotton economy, 
and the mining industrial economy around Bir- 
mingham. Bond traces the fight between them, 
and then the alliance with Northern industrial- 
ism in this region, and probably gives us our 
best account, to date, of why it was (and is 


Historical and Biographical 


Black Folk, Then and Now—W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, $3.50. 

The Slavery Controversy—Arthur Y. Lloyd, University 
of North Carolina Press, $3.00. 

The Controversy Over the Distribution of Abolition 
Literature 1630-1860—W. Sherman Savage, Associates 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Washington, 
D. C., $2.10. 

Thaddeus Stevens—Alphonse B. Miller, Harper & Bros., 
New York, $4.00. 

Five North Carolina Negro Educators—Edited by N. C. 
Newbold, University of North Carolina Press, $1.00. 

Haiti, The Calvary Of A Soldier—-Col. D. P. Calixte, 
Wendell Malliet & Co., New York, $1.25. 

Palestine and Saints in Caesar's Household—A. Clayton 
Powell, Sr.; Richard R. Smith, New York, $1.50. 
Living With Others—J. Irving E. Scott, Meador Pub- 

lishing Co., Boston, $1.50. 

The Negro in Sports—Edwin B. Henderson, Associated 
Publishers, Washington, D. C. 
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that the Southern policy toward the Negro has 
had such tacit support from Northern industrial 
forces, in spite of the traditional Northern 
espousal of the Negro’s cause. Bond definitely 
suggests that the improvement of Negro edu- 
cation in the South is contingent on the social 
reconstruction of the South as such. The infor- 
mation on educational history and trends is also 
thoroughly competent and clearly interpreted. 
Dr. Hortense Powdermaker has provided an- 
other top flight analysis in her semi-anthropo- 
logical survey of a Delta town, alias “Cotton- 
ville,” to save the inhabitants embarrassment. 
This is the same community investigated a short 
while back by Dr. Dollard of Yale, as the basis 
of his book, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town. In After Freedom, which she sub-titles 
A Cultural Study in the Deep South, Miss Pow- 
dermaker investigated the background, attitudes 
and class structure of this typical Southern bi- 
racial community. Her notable results are her 
tracing of the roots of the Southern code not to 
tradition alone but to a continuance of a system 
of economic exploitation ; her documentation of 
the class structure of the Negro group, with its 
differential values and attitudes; and her re- 
port of the increasing acculturation of the 
Negro, even in an unprogressive community. 
She also reports the growing spirit of resentment 
and incipient revolt which that entails, and 
gives a rather vivid picture of the inner work- 
ings of the Southern bi-racial code, with all its 
inconsistencies anatomized. Such a study could 
not have been made without other pioneer work 
such as Dollard, Guy Johnson, Odum, Raper 
and Gallagher did in previous years. Books like 
The Tragedy of Lynching, Black Yeomanry, 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, and Amen- 
can Caste and the Negro College have direct- 
ly led up to it by laying down a basis of 
frank, realistic social analysis for the Southern 
social scene. That movement has now matured, 
and is bringing powerful scientific criticism of 
the Southern regime ; the sort upon which social 
reconstruction can be based whenever there is 
sufficient courage and practical incentive. 


After Freedom is particularly good in reveal- 
ing the interaction of majority and minority 
life, and in locating a large part of the trouble 
in the general economic predicament of the 
South, black and white. A penetrating analysis 
of the Negro church as an agency of palliative 
and escapist influence is another of its important 
contributions. 

What the Powdermaker volume does for one 
community and for one rather static segment 
of the racial scene, the Negro sections of the 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia Federal 
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Sociological and Economic 


Horace Mann Bond. 
Viking 


Negro Education in Alabama 

After Freedom—Hortense Powdermaker, The 
Press, New York, $3.00. 

These Are Our Lives--Federal Writers’ Project, edited 
by W. T. Couch, University of North Carolina Pres 
$2.00. 


The Negro Family in the United States—E. Franbii 
Frazier, University of Chicago Press, $4.00. 

Black Workers and the New Unions—Horace R. Cay 
ton and George S. Mitchell, University of North 
Carolina Press, $4.00. 

The Race Problem and Race Relations--Edgar T 
Thompson. 


The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Characteristics 
and Social Adjustment, 1899-1937—Ira DeA. Reid 
Columbia University Press, New York, $3.50 

1939 Yearbook on The 

Position of the Negro in the American Social Order 

Howard University, Washington, D. C 


journal of Negro Education, 


Writers’ Project publication, These Are Our 
Lives, does for a wider and more changing field 
and over both rural, small-town and industrial 
centers. It is not too much to say that this self- 
portraiture of the lower and lower-middle classes 
in terms of typical life histories is a new and 
promising procedure in sociological analysis. It J 
vindicates both the project and its editorship, J 
and gives us a vital and humanized understand- 
ing of social conditions instead of merely objec- 
tive scientific reporting. The Negro sharecrop- | 
per, cash-renter, independent farm owner, un- 
skilled worker, freight handler, odd-job worker, 
bootblack, housemaid and dentist—all have 
their respective say, and tell a revealing story 
in their substantial parallels with white lives on 
the same levels. What is striking, in spite of 
the differentials of race prejudice and proscrip- 
tion, is the basic similarity of the social situa- 
tions and reactions; telling the progressive- 
minded reader what is basically wrong with 
Southern society, irrespective of racial discrimin- 
ation. Here is a great supplementary human 
document on the “Number one economic prob- 
lem.” 


ROFESSOR Burgess calls E. Franklin Fra- 

zier’s study of The Negro Family in the 
United States the most valuable contribution to 
the literature of the family since the publication, 
twenty years ago, of Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America, and with con- 
siderable warrant. For Professor Frazier’s ex- 
haustive study, with an historical background 
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unusual for the average sociological study, gives 
both a cross-section and an evolutional view of 
Negro life and the social forces that have played 
upon it, by using the Negro family as a frame 
of reference. As a study of progressive accultu- 
ration, under great odds, it is important beyond 
the narrow field of Negro social data and history. 
Jt traces the original adaptations during slavery, 
the development of the Negro class structure, 
the readaptations after slavery in the Recon- 
struction, and most important of all, the more 
recent changes of urbanization, which in the 
author’s opinion are gradually but surely in- 
tegrating the Negro minority with the working 
classes and the contemporary cconomic order. 
No superficial optimism, but a careful analysis 
of current social forces and their trends yields 
these conclusions, illustrating what was said at 
the beginning about the growing value of an 
interpretive rather than a purely descriptive 
brand of sociology. 

Of almost equal importance is Horace Cay- 
ton and George Mitchell’s study of the relation 
of Negro and white labor in their Black Workers 
and the New Unions. The very process which 
Professor Frazier found most significant - 
urbanization with gradual industrial integration 

is here traced and analyzed both with respect 
to its factors of progress and factors of retarda- 
tion. A differential between the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. policies of unionization permits 
an illuminating picture of both, although it is 
obvious from the data reported that the more 
liberal C.I.O. program has put in- 
direct pressure on the American 
Federation of Labor and is begin- 
ning to affect its attitude toward 
the wider unionization of Negro 
labor. Not only the more liberal 
policy, but also the fact that the 
bulk of Negro workers are in the 
relatively more unorganized sec- 
tions of labor, puts the C.I.O. in 
a vital relationship to Negro in- 
dustrial interests. 

The volume traces the story of 
the Negro in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, the meat packing firms, 
railroad car shops, and the mines 
and factories of the Birmingham 
district. These latter are most im- 
portant, for successful  bi-racial 
unionization is taking place in this 
Southern center and its importance 
is being recognized increasingly by 
the white workers. This means, if 
a relatively successful nation-wide 
extension can follow, conscious in- 
dustrial cooperation between large 


sections of the white and the Negro masses; 
something having potentialities for the removal 
or modification of race prejudice on a realistic 
basis and in terms of self-interest such as could 
not have been imagined ten years ago. “A 
movement for the single purpose of integrating 
Negroes into the trade union movement” is seen 
by the authors as one of the needs of the hour, 
and one of the greatest prospects on the con- 
temporary social horizon. 

Under the editorship of Edgar T. Thompson. 
Duke University Press has published a notable 
study with a traditional title but an untraditional 
approach, The Race Problem and Race Rela- 
tions. The novelty of the book—another mile- 
stone in advancing Southern sociological scholar- 
ship—is the more generalized approach to the 
race question as neither local nor national solely, 
but as an instance of a minority situation and its 
adjustment. With an introduction by Professor 
Robert E. Park validating this point of view, 
ten other scholars, two of them colored, discuss 
various aspects of changing race relations. Ed- 
ward B. Reuter discusses what he calls the racial 
division of labor; Guy B. Johnson, patterns of 
race conflict; Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis, 
a comparative study of the class and caste 
cleavages in the South, or the way racial caste 
modifies the class structure ; and Edgar Thomp- 
son, the plantation tradition as a basic pattern 
for Southern life. Particularly notable, it seems 
to me, are Copeland’s article on the “Negro as 
a Contrast Conception,” showing the origin and 
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basis in the socio-economic order of the false 
stereotypes of the whites about the Negro and 
their role in facilitating and rationalizing preju- 
dice and social discrimination; Stonequist’s 
study of the mulatto, which, in addition to an 
historical review of the status of the mulatto in 
the United States, makes an excellent compari- 
son of the mulatto status under the Latin and 
South American pattern of society ; and Charles 
S. Johnson’s admirable study on Race Relations 
and Social Change, in which he goes over un- 
equivocally, for perhaps the first time, to large- 
scale interpretive conclusions. There were sug- 
gestions of this trend in Professor Johnson's cot- 
ton tenancy study, but here he definitely de- 
clares for the economic factors as basically de- 
termining race conflict issues, as the factors in 
terms of which he thinks the dominant trends 
of minority-majority relations can be forecast, 
and as revealing the common denominators be- 
tween the race problem and other issues of social 
conflict and reconstruction. Quite evidently, 
then, this is an important book with a progres- 
sive and objective outlook on the racial situa- 
tion. 


PDROFESSOR Ira Reid’s doctoral study on The 

Negro Immigrant opens up the important new 
field of the investigation of the West Indian 
Negro in the United States. This is a contingent 
of about a hundred thousand persons, not by 
any means all concentrated in New York, who 
have had a disproportionate influence on Negro 
life generally, so much so that it is rather to be 
regretted that the study does not run back to 
the migrations before 1899, the opening date 
of the book. The study shows that even in this 
later period of mass migration, the West Indian 
Negro has taken important leadership in the 
fight against racial discrimination. In the period 
prior, this was also importantly true. This seems 
due to the galvanizing experience of migration 
and reaction to new social conditions. 


Dr. Reid also shows the initial hostile reac- 
tions of the native-born Negroes, both in their 
aspect of economic competition and in their less 
pardonable aspect of nativist prejudice, but 
shows how the common situation of proscrip- 
tion has gradually forged a solidarity of interest 
and cooperation, beginning at about the period 
of the Garvey movement, but continuing with 
appreciable momentum since. A few typical 
life histories are given, as are statistical tables of 
much interest and value for the further study 
of the transplanted Negro West Indian. 
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Education, on The Position of the Negro in the 
Amencan Social Order, is, among its many on- 
standing previous issues, easily the most com- 
prehensive and provocative. Every aspect of the 
minority group life is analyzed critically by an 
expert, generally with reference to current 
trends. A critical forecast section is added tw 
insure more than mere analysis as the outco:n 
of this elaborately collaborated study. 


The recent volume by Dr. DuBois, Black Folk 
Then and Now, immediately challenges atten- 
tion in the historical field because of its tre- 
mendous scope: it is a vivid sketch of the world 
history of the Negro. Partly for that very reason 
but also due, no doubt, to the strong dramatic 
strain in Dr. DuBois’s outlook and style, there 
is considerable of what I have called “Green 
Pastures” romanticising in this book, particu- 
larly in the earlier sections on the pre-history of 
the Negro, where, after all, there is unfortunate- 
ly more opinion than fact available. Reader 
familiar with the author’s The Negro, of whict 
the present book is something of a modernized 
version, will remember with gratitude that bril- 
liant, effective defense and apologia of thi 
darker peoples. In its day it rendered great ser- 
vice in widening the historical perspective on 
the Negro and in challenging Nordic version: 
of world history. However, scientific scholar- 
ship now needs no such challenge and merit 
no such indictment on the whole. The general 
public still needs the facts, perhaps, written a 
Dr. DuBois can write them, but from the scien- 
tific point of view no extended historic polemi 
is now necessary. Consequently, the reviewer 
finds other parts of the present book mor 
worthwhile, especially the section on Blaci | 
Europe—a vivid picture of the colonial scene 
and the alignments of the black-white world 
under imperialism. Here the book will serve 
break through the provincialism of the average 
American reader, black or white, and open out 
to him color as a world situation and problem 
Dr. Du Bois’s interpretation here is, briefly, that | 
of the incompatability of real democracy an 
economic empire, and the common interests, J 
hardly yet realized; of the economic emancipa- | 
tion of the white European masses; and of th 
black and yellow masses in the colonies and 
protectorates, exploited by the same machiner: | 
of ruthlessly expansive and competitive capital 
ism. This is undoubtedly the stronger section | 
of the book, for which its too-racially-conceived 
earlier history can be forgiven. 


The difficulty with historical apologetics is the | 
fact that the other side always has its inning. J 
and from that point of view, one is doomed to f 
a relay of heated statements in partisan succes 
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sion. Such a book, from the other side, is Arthur 
Lioyd’s The Slavery Controversy, which really 
blames the war on the provocative tactics of the 
extreme Garrisonian Abolitionists. The thesis 
js that the North was precipitated into chal- 
knging the South by propagandized over-state- 
ments indicting the slave system, which, as the 
controversy progressed, entered into the politi- 
al issues of the time. This construction of the 
“sectional struggle” is far from new, Dr. Lloyd’s 
evidence is factually interesting, and some read- 
ers may be convinced by its interpretation. The 
old formula of states’ rights and the confedera- 
tion concept of the Union is really the pivot 
of the author’s argument, and according as one 
takes sides on this, he will agree or disagree with 
the conclusions. 


Admitting, too, the important influence of 
the abolitionist controversy, W. Sherman Savage 
documents rather competently the controversy 
from 1816 to 1860 in terms of the quarrel over 
the distribution of the movement's literature. 
Here, undoubtedly, was one of the earliest and 
greatest propaganda movements in our national 
history, and even as Lloyd claims, the public 
opinion it crystallized did finally flow into politi- 
cal channels. But the point Lloyd overlooks is 
the formidable counter-movement of Southern 
pro-slavery controversy and propaganda that 
also had its day and chance, and lost. So that 
to blame the issue on the provocative tactics of 
one side merely, and to represent the South’s 
economy as a misunderstood sectional system 
or a martyred minority cause has little or no 
historical warrant. Indirectly, by showing the 
frantic tactics of Southern statesmen, particu- 
larly Calhoun and Jackson, the Savage book 
restores historical impartiality to the record. 


A POWERFUL book, particularly well-docu- 
~* mented, is Joseph Carroll's sketch of Slave 
Insurrections in the United States. The theme 
has become popular of late, and is an important 
restoration of a glossed-over chapter in the 
Negro’s social history. This is one of the most 
extensive of the studies from the point of view 
of documentation, although the pioneer work 
of Aptheker, barely mentioned by this author, 
must not be forgotten. The study lacks much 
mention of the social conditions behind these 
insurrections, although the Wilberforce historian 
lists some 78 slave conspiracies. 


Professor Ralph V. Harlow of Syracuse adds 
to the growing historical literature of the abo- 
lition movement a competent biography of Ger- 
rit Smith, a narrative that might have gained 
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in social importance had it discussed at greater 
length the abolitionist conception of the Negro’s 
possibilities and future as it figured so largely 
in Smith's controversies with his contemporaries. 
Professor Harlow has almost the Lloyd thesis 
about the provocative effect of the uncompro- 
mising wing of the Abolitionists, and rather 
blames them for precipitating a Civil War that 
could have been avoided by compromise. Closer 
to Negro life and interests therefore, is Alphonse 
Miller's thoroughly vital biography of Thaddeus 
Stevens, whom he styles the “Sinister Patriot,” 
referring to his complex for stubborn, tactless, 
but brave opposition to both convention and 
tyranny. Fortunately for the veracity of the 
portrait, none of Steven's life is glossed over, 
including his close associations with Negroes ; 
so here is the definitive biography of this most 
belligerent of the Negro’s advocates. 


A slight but interesting contribution to the 
biographic field is Five North Carolina Negro 
Educators, edited by N. C. Newbold and written 
by persons acquainted with the lives of Simon 
Atkins, J. B. Dudley, Annie Holland, Peter W. 
Moore and Ezekiel E. Smith, all pioneers of 
public school education in North Carolina. The 
significance of their cooperative contribution 
toward developing the first progressive policy 
of state education in the South is not without 
its social significance. 
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An autobiography of Colonel D. P. Calixte, 
former commandant of the Haitian army, detail- 
ing his disagreement with the Vincent regime 
and consequent exile, is an interesting contem- 
porary document, far too much a personal 
apologia to be good biography, but perhaps of 
considerable historical value on the none-too- 
liberal administration of the first nominally 
Haitian government after the withdrawal of the 
American occupation. Mainly of personal in- 
terest is the volume supplementing his auto- 
biography of last year, Rev. A. Clayton Powell’s 
travel sketches from the Holy Land, and de- 
cidedly more ephemeral, even, is J. Irving 
Scott’s homiletic guidance and pedagogic manu- 
al, Living With Others, based on his personal 
teaching experience. 


A book that might easily have been just as 
ephemeral, The Negro in Sports, has been saved 
from that fate by careful documentation and 
a sound educational perspective on a popular 
subject, the Negro’s athletic achievements. Not 
enough of the social history and influence of 
the sports is given, however, for here we could 
have had a discussion of the interaction of racial 
discrimination upon the players and upon the 
standards of American collegiate competition. 
In this sense the book could have been a side- 
treatise on the paradoxes of American public 
opinion on the race issue, and not just a primer 
of athletic prowess and success. 

Heading the list in belles lettres is an opin- 
ionated critique of the Negro author in rela- 
tion to his public, or rather what the author 
considers his “two opposed publics.” J. Saunders 
Redding’s To Make a Poet Black is ground- 
breaking, in a very important field, the psycho- 
logical conditioning of the Negro author 
throughout the various periods of Negro literary 
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expression ; but Mr. Redding is too insistent on 
his pet thesis, mentioned above, to do justice t» 
many of the writers and movements he survey:. 
It is questionable that the dilemma of tryin; 
to please two audiences is the root of the Negro 
author’s trouble. An academic but competent 
study of the development of the Negro Charac- 
ter in The Southern Novel has been publishe: 
in the Louisiana State University abstracts. 


Compiled under the supervision of Mrs 
Dorothy Porter, the catalogue of the Howard 
University Moorland Collection of books by 
and on the Negro has appeared, and is an in- 
valuable addition to Negro bibliography. 

In another province of belles lettres in spite 
of its appearance in 1938, attention must bx 
called to a brilliant anthology of Afro-Cuban 
poetry, Orbita de la Poesia Afro-Cubana, 1928- 
1937, edited by Ramon Guirao, for it intro- 
duces an important new province of Negro cre- 
ative talent. The work of these Cuban poets of 
mixed blood is of superior talent, both techni- 
cally and in social interpretation. It almost ap- 
pears that the declining stream of fresh creative 
effort in poetry has shifted South. 


Along the same line, Richard Pattee’s wel- 
come but unfortunately abridged translation of 
Arthur Ramos’s The Vegro in Brazil, has ap- 
peared under the Associated Publishers’ imprint. 
This is a cultural history primarily, giving par- 
ticular attention to Negro influences on the 
music, folklore and the arts in Brazil. 


More sociological, but discussing the cultural 
issues of the world problem of color, comes an 
important French publication, under Catholic 
auspices, L’Homme de Couleur. It ranges from 
Indo-China, Japan and Polynesia to the con- 
tacts of white civilization and cultural policies 
as they affect the Negro in East, West and 
South Africa, in the United States, the West 
Indies and the Phillipines. The frame of refer- 
ence is the new and highly significant campaign 
for racial and social justice being emphasized 
in Roman Catholic circles today, which, 
launched by certain liberal circles in the church, 
has lately achieved, under the new Pontificate, 
special emphasis and the status of an official 
policy. 

In criticism from a more realistic angle, 
Cedric Dover’s book, Know This of Race, covers 
the same ground of the world problems of racial- 
ism, with the author’s usual trenchant and 
broadly informed criticism of contemporary 
prejudice—Nazi, British, American and colonial. 
James W. Ford’s Anti-Semitism, The Struggle 
for Democracy and the Negro People covers the 
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In this Revealing Article A Young White 
Southerner Gives First-hand Impressions of 
the Racial Situation in the Ohio Valley. 


@ By JOHN M. DANNENFELSER, Jr. 


from northern West Virginia to Kentucky, 
and I am interested in what people think 
and why they think what they do. On the basis 
of several hundred inquiries and conversations I 
propose to tell you what the white folks in this 
area think about the race problems they nurture. 

These problems are most acute in the areas 
where the rights of Negroes are most circurn- 
scribed. They are least evident in the extreme 
northern fringe of this section, where Negroes 
theoretically have the right to eat where they 
please and to vote once on election day. 

Almost all white people seem to agree that 
the Negro “should be kept in his place.” But 
the people who use this trite expression have 
difficulty defining the term, “his place.” Geo- 
graphical, religious, economic, and political fac- 
tors contribute to the definition. 

In Tennessee, and to a lesser extent in Ken- 
tucky, white people have established certain 
rules aimed at defining the Negro’s place and 
preventing him from getting out of it. It is the 
law that white children must go to schools that 
«xclude Negroes. Public buildings must have 
four toilets instead of two. Even public drink- 
ing fountains must be provided in duplicate. 
lhe colored and white drinking fountains at 
Norris Dam, for instance, are identical but 
learly defined. In most Southern court houses, 
the fountains aren’t identical. Upon inquiry I 
vas told that this duplication of expenditure 
n the part of poverty-stricken communities was 
nade necessary by the prevalence of venereal 
lisease among Negroes and its absence among 


I TRAVEL up and down the Ohio Valley, 


whites. No one apparently had given much 
thought to the idea of wiping out the disease 
itself. 

Widespread unemployment and lack of edu- 
cational facilities among Negroes do not seem 
to alarm or greatly concern white people. Ig- 
norance simplifies the technique of exploitation, 
and petty thefts draw long prison terms. 

Louisville spends some $50,000 a year to 
support a municipal university for Negroes. A 
few extra teachers at the white institution would 
afford a better and cheaper education. But the 
“mixing” would be against the law. The city 
Board of Education has so far been unable to 
find the money to pay colored teachers the same 
salaries they pay white teachers with correspond- 
ing training. The large department stores down- 
town have agreed on certain sales policies de- 
signed to discourage Negro business. None of 
the large downtown theatres have even a second 
balcony for Negroes. The League for Industrial 
Democracy always has a hard time renting a 
hall where white and black people can sit to- 
gether. 

Negroes can sometimes occupy the balcony 
at the Louisville Municipal Auditorium, but 
they are barred from the new Iriquois Amphi- 
theatre which the W.P.A. recently built for 
summer operas. Negroes are barred from use 
of the principal city parks, and the state parks 
are closed to them. 

A group of Negroes recently bought 120 lots 
across the street from a Negro park in the west 
end of town. The deal was handled by a Negro 
realty company and the purchase was made 
from a local bank. But the bankers changed 
their minds and turned the land over to a white 
organization founded for the purpose of keep- 
ing Negroes out of the area. The Negroes are 
suing the bank, and the matter will probably 
be in litigation for some time. 

At the downtown hotels a Negro can use the 
elevator if he is accompanied by a white person. 
If he is alone or with another Negro, he is re- 
ferred to the service elevator. 

A few years ago theologically-minded citi- 
zens were treated to an exhibit of the Holy 
Land. Negroes were permitted to look during 
certain hours only, and other hours were re- 
served for white people. 

A Negro woman en route from New York to 
Alabama recently had to change buses at Louis- 
ville. She took her seat near the middle of the 
bus and refused to budge when the driver ex- 
plained that her color made it necessary for 
her to occupy a back seat. The bus driver called 
the police, but nobody could think of any par- 
ticular law she was violating. The ingenious 
bus driver was not to be foiled. He brought up 
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a new bus, put the white passengers in the front 
seats, and gave the colored lady her choice of 
Staying in the old bus which wasn’t going out 
at all, or riding in the back of the new one. 

In Kentucky white and colored people can’t 
live together even when they are married. They 
may be sent to jail. 

In Cincinnati, where the influence of nor- 
therners and nineteenth century German cul- 
ture is stronger, the regulations that tell the 
Negro what to do are less definite. But his eco- 
nomic position apparently is as bad as it is in 
Louisville. The demand for unskilled labor con- 
tinues to decline, and the white population is 
never over-anxious to offer technical advantages 
to a subject race. 

The Negro seems most nearly to approach 
cultural equality where he is a successful farmer. 
In many sections of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and in a few spots in Indiana and Ohio, there 
are relatively prosperous Negro farmers. But 
farm ownership amang Negroes has been de- 
clining for many years. 

White people do not seem to know that in- 
telligent and alert Negroes bitterly resent the 
artificial barriers that preclude their normal par- 
ticipation in community life. They are always 
telling me that Negroes are satisfied with their 
current status. “Aren't they the happiest people 
you ever saw?” is a common way of putting it. 

Do the various economic groups take wide- 
ly different positions regarding the Negro’s 
status? I have never seen much difference. The 
upper and middle classes are equally bent on 
preserving and strengthening their own position. 
They argue that private charity, the church, 
and various kinds of government relief do every- 
thing that needs to be done. 

People in the lower economic groups see the 
problem more realistically, they realize that 
many Negroes hold jobs that they themselves 
would be only too glad to get. Their own strug- 
gle to keep alive leaves them little time or in- 
clination to worry about the ills of other people, 
who seem to be about as well off as they are. 

What kind of white people do have a genu- 
ine desire to break down the barriers of law 
and custom that keep the Negro “in his place?” 
There really are a few such people, but most 
of them seem to hold jobs that they are afraid 
of losing if they adopt an openly non-conformist 
attitude. There are a few ministers, social ser- 

vice workers, teachers, and vague “liberals” who 
simply feel that things aren’t right. There are 
a few public spirited men in business who be- 
lieve genuinely in improving the economic lot 
of the Negro, and who, in a necessarily limited 
way, are putting their theory into practice. 
There are Socialists and Unitarians and mem- 
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bers of the League for Industrial Democracy 
who simply do not recognize the color line. Bur 
their number is not large and their attitude b 
at best considered by the other white people a 
eccentric and in poor taste. 

Among the liberal influences in Louisville, 
the Courier-Journal and Times should not b« 
ignored. These are excellent newspapers and 
their editors, Mark Ethridge, Barry Bingham, 
and Herbert Agar are fighting poll taxes, lynch- 
ing and other southern atrocities. They advo- 
cate the election of a Negro to the city Board 
of Education. 

Scores of people have told me that any per- 
son who believes in destroying the barriers of 
race is a Communist. He can’t believe in God, 
because God in his wisdom ordained the color 
line. “What would you think if a Negro mar- 
ried your sister?” they ask soberly, apparently 
believing that their question has some bearing 
on the point at issue. “How would you like to 
go to school with colored kids?” When I ex- 
plain that I did this very thing, and that my 
education seemed none the worse for it, they 
attribute my peculiar beliefs to my unfortunate 
education. So it’s a vicious circle. They think 
what they do because their parents thought it 
and because the best people think it and be- 
cause it’s the right thing to think. 

It is nevertheless unjust to hold white people 
entirely responsible for the racial barriers which 
they seem so intent on preserving. Negroes who 
are bent on accentuating their cultural differ- 
ences sometimes go to equally ridiculous lengths 
to isolate themselves and their activities from 
white influence. Many Negro leaders are more 
interested in holding a top office in their Mystic 
Knights of Something or Other than they are 
in trying to fuse the interests of the two races 
and occupying more useful but less pretentious 
positions of co-leadership. Such Negroes take 
pride in the fact that they have separate schools, 
churches, and other cultural institutions, and 
they sometimes engage in Hitleresque arguments 
about the superiority of their race. To them 
the fetish of separateness seems more important 
than economic democracy. 

To me it seems that Negroes can gain the 
economic equality they so badly need only by 
being willing to join forces with non-Negro 
groups that share their aims, and by working 
with liberal white people toward the complete 
obliteration of the color barrier. Nothing is 
gained by asserting that a community is not yet 
ready to accept this or that racial reform. Our 
concern is with the present, and unless we have 
unselfish leadership in both races, we won’t live 
to see the changes that should have been made 
generations before we were born. 
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Sunrise 


A True Story That Reveals How Petty Intrigue 
Deprives Many Southern Children of Their 
Educational Birthright. 


@ By T. A. DALEY 


HE little township of Sunrise lies close by 
| the Mississippi, some sixty miles to the 
southeast of New Orleans, on the high- 
way to the Gulf. It is possible to have lived one’s 
entire life in the State of Louisiana without ever 
having heard of Sunrise or its rural folk. Indeed, 
a Sunrisian would sooner tell you that he is from 
Empire, where he usually receives his mail, than 
mention Sunrise, which he knows you would 
hardly be able to locate on any map. Or he 
might conceivably lay claim to Buras, some 
three miles farther down along the Mississippi, 
from whence he receives light and power. And 
yet, traveling by bus or car, you would have 
hardly any difficulty finding the little settlement, 
lving as it does almost equidistant between the 
two larger townships. 

Sunrise is predominantly a colored commun- 
ity with a population of about 300 Negroes and 
100 Mulattoes. We say Negroes and Mulattoes, 
for in Sunrise, like Buras and many other sec- 
tions of rural Louisiana, persons of French- 
African or French-African-Indian descent prefer 
to be known as Mulattoes or Créoles. They pre- 
fer also to live apart from the other colored 
group, wedged in, so to speak, between the 
whites and blacks. Denied all admittance to so- 
cial and civic equality by the privileged group, 
the Mulattoes nevertheless expect that by hold- 
ing themselves aloof they may in some measure 
escape the social stigma attached to the Negroes. 
In this vain aspiration, they are no doubt hu- 
mored by the whites. Separate accommodations, 
apart from whites and blacks, are provided for 
them in the Catholic churches and white thea- 


tres of Buras and Empire; they are not forced 
to work alongside others of darker hue at the 
shrimp factory at Empire; and, of course, they 
claim the privilege of a separate school for their 
children. Their social contacts with Negroes as 
such are few and far between, their manner 
one of cool cordiality unless they happen to 
meet outside the community—in New Orleans, 
for instance--when the artificial pretense may 
fall at once and both groups realize that they 
are one under the skin. At home, however, the 
Créole women rear large families, prefer to 
speak French among themselves, and wear huge 
Breton-like sunbonnets—-to keep from getting 
too tanned, as one of the Negroes maliciously 
remarked. 

Not that the Negroes of Sunrise are greatly 
perturbed at this separatist idea on the part of 
the Créoles. They do feel, however, that if the 
latter would think less of their French-Spanish 
background in the face of their common eco- 
nomic plight, if the Créoles would realize that 
their civic problems are the same as those of 
all colored groups, something might be done to- 
wards the attainment of social justice. 

Perhaps nowhere else is the Negro exploited 
economically as much as in Louisiana ; certainly 
nowhere else in America is he deprived of as 
large a part of his educational birthright as in 
the Pelican State. And it is in the rural sections 
and small towns, like Sunrise and Buras, that 
one sees the unequal distribution of public funds 
and the inequity of the educational system at its 
worst. While there is, for example, a modern 
elementary high school for whites at Buras, with 
a $100,000 auditorium in process of construc- 
tion, there is nothing but a dilapidated two-room 
structure, standing on stilts over marshland, for 
the Créoles. A playground for this group is out 
of the question: at least no attempt is being 
made to provide one. 


S for the Negro children of Sunrise, until last 
summer they had no building at all. School 
was held in an old church, for which the parish 
school board paid ne rent and did not even fur- 
nish coal in winter. This situation moved one 
of the public-spirited Negroes of the community 
to offer an acre of land to the board for the 
construction of a two-room school house. The 
offer was accepted, after the usual deliberations 
over such matters, and the building was started 
last spring. 
Joe Nixon,* the donor of the land, is pro- 
prietor of an extensive orange grove—at least he 


*The names of the characters mentioned here are 
fictitious ; the story otherwise is authentic. 
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was, until the State decided to confiscate more 
than half of his property for the purpose of ex- 
tending the levee along the Mississippi. In ad- 
dition, he owns the only grocery business in Sun- 
rise. Because he saw that there were little or no 
recreational facilities for the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood, he has for several years allowed 
another piece of his property to be used as a ball 
park ; and he has built a dance hall where the 
farm and factory hands would find wholesome 
recreation of a Saturday evening. All of which 
has caused Joe Nixon to be known for miles 
around as the most outstanding and substan- 
tial Negru living at Sunrise. And this was bound 
to make him unpopular with certain elements in 
the community sooner or later. 


Among those of the white group, poor whites, 
who have never looked with favor on Joe Nix- 
on’s modest prosperity is the Deputy Sheriff, 
Pete Woodson. Pete usually arrogates to him- 
self the task of maintaining law and order at 
Nixon’s dance hall whenever there is a dance in 
progress. The proceeds from these dances, tickets 
and soft drinks (the county will not grant Nixon 
a license to sell beer), together with the income 
from his grocery, barn yard and orange grove 
must net Nixon a comfortable income, Pete 
reasons. Besides, Nixon’s daughter, Rose, teaches 
school. She is the principal teacher of the school 
held in the old church; and will, of course, be 
the head teacher of the new two-room school 
that is being constructed. Perhaps after all, con- 
cludes, Pete, Nixon’s gift of land was not al- 
together an unselfish act! 


One day last summer, Pete decided to chal- 
lenge Nixon’s economic supremacy of the re- 
gion. He sent his wife, Sue, to purchase a bot- 
tle of Coca Cola at Nixon’s grocery. Rose, who 
assists her father when she is not teaching school, 
handed Sue the bottle and received a nickel. 
Inside of an hour Sue returned, placed the 
opened bottle on the counter and demanded her 
nickel, alleging that the cola had been adulter- 
ated. Of course, Rose insisted that once the bot- 
tle was opened, she could not make a refund. 
An altercation ensued, during which each called 
the other by her first name. 


Immediately Sue went to get her husband. 
Pete’s first impulse, on arriving at the scene, was 
to hit Rose with the bottle ; and he would have 
done it had not her father happened in at the 
store at the moment and ordered him out. Pete 
said he would have Rose sent to jail for insulting 
his wife by calling her by her first name. 


Early next morning, Pete drove up his wagon, 
all but pulled Rose out of bed, and took her 
off to court. The judge found her guilty of in- 
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sulting a white woman and imposed a fine cf 
$15, or thirty days in jail. Rose decided to go 
to jail. But her father lost no time getting in 
touch with his lawyer, who immediately pro- 
cured her release and filed an appeal. 


Chagrined, Pete went to the county superin- 
tendent, Albert Letour, and demanded that Rose 
be fired from her job as a teacher. Letour took 
the matter under advisement and sent for Rose. 
He explained to her the seriousness of her o!- 
fense; promising, nevertheless, that nothing 
would come of it if Rose would apologize to 
Pete’s wife. This Rose refused to do. She stated 
that the case was still in court and that she 
would await the outcome. 


In the meantime work on the new school 
house was suspended. The building had been 
all but completed by the middle of the summer ; 
but there remained yet much to be done by 
way of removing the debris left by the carpen- 


ment, and leveling the grounds. When Labor 
Day passed and no further attempt was made 
to have the building ready, some of the parents 
become anxious. On September 11, all the white 
schools were opened for the fall term; one 
month later, October 9, the children of the Mu- 
lattoes were permitted to return to school; but 
beyond strewing the rooms of the new building 
with a few cast-off benches and broken desks, 
nothing more was done to admit the Negro 
children to school. At last the parents decided 
to act. They sent a committee to the superin- 
tendent, requesting that the building be opened 
without further delay. Letour informed the par- 
ents that the matter rested with Rose, the prin- 
cipal; as soon as she had made her apologies to 
the Deputy Sheriff's wife, the school would be 
opened. He observed, however, that Rose was 
stubborn and, aided and abetted by her father, 
might not want to apologize; in such case he 
would suggest that the parents apologize on her 
behalf. For himself, it didn’t matter very much, 
except that the time for his re-election to office 
was near at hand and he could not afford to 
antagonize the Deputy Sheriff. 


Chagrined when Rose’s parents upheld her 
stand, Letour finally decided to open the school 
with one teacher instead of two in charge. Rose, 
in the meantime, is out of a job. She has been 
informed unofficially that her position in the 
school will remain vacant until February, when 
she may be reappointed. 


Sunrise, in the meantime, continues its even 
tenor and Joe Nixon still smiles as he goes about 
his daily routine. ° 
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@ By VINCENT J. BROWNE 


must of necessity figure prominently. If 

New England can be called “the cradle of 
American democracy,” surely the South has 
been a part of the room within which the cradle 
was rocked. Certain it is that out of the South 
has come much of the political ideology which 
we are proud to call American. 


Undeniably this section has contributed its 
share toward the national fund of statesmanship 
and political leadership. Running at random 
over the list of great Southerners, we find the 
names of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe as well as those of Calhoun, Lee, and 
others who pushed to the fore in the days of 
Secession, 


But although today the South still figures tre- 
mendously in national political affairs, the great 
men of the past are gone, and in their places 
stand groups of straggling old-timers and voci- 
ferous rabble-rousers. Whatever may be one’s 
feeling toward the South, he can hardly escape 
the realization that no single modern Southern 
figure or group even approximates, either in 
thought or action, the illustrious even though 
sometimes vain Southern leadership of the past. 


Today the political situation is such that every 
party and every candidate for national office 
must seriously consider the reception in the 
South of every move. In our present Congress 
the members from eleven states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


L any history of American politics, the South 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia—virtually control the body 
through membership on the most important 
Congressional committees. Together they num- 
ber 102 Representatives and 22 Senators, claim- 
ing to represent some thirty millions of people. 
Actually they represent only a small proportion 
of this number, as in each of the states named 
there are millions who have never cast a ballot, 
and have no hope of ever doing so. 


The South, like Germany and the Soviet 
Union, is a sphere of one-party politics. Not 
since the Civil War has there been a real bi- 
partisan campaign in any Southern state except 
in one or two isolated instances. 


Southerners, attempting to account for this 
“undemocratic” situation, invariably offer the 
peculiar racial pattern of the South as an ex- 
cuse. Fear of Negro dominance, or of Northern 
interference on behalf of the rights of colored 
people, led to a number of devices and subter- 
fuges designed to regulate if not entirely elimin- 
ate Negro voters, they explain. 


Whatever the cause, the methods that were 
used toward this end were frequently founded 
upon force and intimidation. Some were defi- 
nitely unconstitutional. Most widely used was. 
and still is, the “poll tax” of two or three dollars 
per year—a sum small enough to the white 
mill-hand or skilled worker, but insurmountably 
large to the Negro farm-hand or laborer who 
barely manages to eke out a living. 


Over a period of several decades, the net re- 
sult of these practices has been the perpetuation 
in Congress of a political elite composed prin- 
cipally of Southerners. The fact that the South- 
ern electorate is so small in proportion to its 
actual population has made it possible for cer- 
tain Southern legislators to continue their terms 
of office almost as long as they wished, and con- 
sequently to attain vast power in those commit- 
tees where seniority means everything. 


Georgia’s Cotton Ed Smith, for example-— 
second only to the late Senator Borah in years of 
service—has been in the Senate since 1908. His 
re-election in 1938 gave him, automatically, not 
only the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Agriculture but also first-ranking membership 
on five other committees: Interstate Commerce, 
Manufactures, Naval Affairs, Patents, and 
Privileges and Elections. Like others who have 
come along the same route, he has over a period 
of years built up a following of tremendous poli- 
tical strength. 


What can the Southern Negro do to batter 
down the system which works so directly to his 
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State Election Dem. 
Alabama Senator, 1936 239,532 
Florida Senator, 1936 246,050 
Georgia Senator, 1936 258,468 
Kentucky Senator, 1936 539,968 
Louisiana Senator, 1936 293,256 
Mississippi Senator, 1936 140,570 
North Carolina Senator, 1936 563,968 
South Carolina Senator, 1936 113,696 
Tennessee Governor, 1934 198,743 
Texas Governor, 1936 782,083 
Virginia Congressman, 1936 233,462 


HOW DEMOCRACY WORKS IN THE SOLID SOUTH 


Rep. Total Vote Population 


3,967 273,229 2,646,248 
57,016 303,066 1,468,211 

No opponent 258,468 2,908,506 
365,850 905,818 2,614,589 

No opponent 293,256 2,101,595 
No opponent 140,570 2,009,821 
233,009 796,977 3,170,276 

961 114,657 1,738,765 

112,965 321,608 2,616,556 
58,842 840,925 5,824,715 
86,840 $20,302 2,421,851 


Election figures taken from the New York Times, Nov. 13, 1938 


disadvantage, and not only perpetuates but 
gradually increases the power of a man like 
Smith ? 

Many students, white and colored, have at- 
tempted in the past few years to point the way 
toward a solution of this problem. Inevitably 
they come to the same conclusion: that not un- 
til the tremendous economic gap that now ex- 
ists between whites and blacks in the Southern 
states is closed up can the political lag be ad- 
justed. 

The South is the one section of the country 
that has consistently failed to contribute its full 
share toward the national income. It is within 
its area that the administrative technicians and 
economists who hope to raise the income level 
are finding their job most difficult. 


In the past the South has been principally 
an agricultural area, while the North was en- 
gaged largely in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits. This was an historical and natural devel- 
opment. The South was naturally suitable for 
large plantations while the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states, with their water power 
and seaports, were unexcelled as natural areas 
for industrial activity. The result was that the 
raw products of the South were sent to the 
North for their finishing processes and the two 
regions acted as parts of a single economic sys- 
tem. 

The Civil War was a test to determine which 
of these two sections was the stronger. Victory 
went to the North, the industrial center. And 
from 1865 to the present time the South has 
endeavored to withdraw as a part of the natural 
and traditional economic system by fostering 
within itself both agricultural and industrial en- 
terprises, although it is not naturally suited to 
both. 

As a producer of certain particular agricul- 
tural commodities the Old South did not com- 
pete with any other section of the country. As 
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Population figures according to U. S. Census of 


1930. 


an industrial as well as an agricultural sphere, 
the New South has found that it must compete 
with all other sections of the country. In order 
to attract industries from the North, it has had 
to enter into a process of competitive bidding. 


Among the conditions which a factory con- 
siders in locating its plant are the costs of labor 
and the rate of the taxes levied bv the state and 
local government. Southern states have attempt- 
ed to underbid Northern states by keeping wages 
low and either abolishing or minimizing cer- 
tain corporate taxes found elsewhere. Both of 
these conditions have been obtained chiefly 
through state legislation. Minimum wage laws, 
for instance, either have not been enacted at all, 
or the minimum has been placed as low as pos- 
sible. Where large numbers of Negro workers 
were concerned, this could be done without 
strong public protest. The result was that the 
costs of production, particularly labor costs, were 
kept lower in the South than elsewhere, and 
industry consequently gravitated southward. 


The inevitable result of this condition has 
been that a small class of employers has profited 
immeasurably while their employees have been 
pushed toward the lower levels of living. This 
has led to a depression of the total income of the 
South, rather than an elevation, and has pro- 
duced a lower standard of living for the masses 
of the region’s population. 

At present, to most scholars, the South’s chief 
hope for the future seems to lie in the direction 


; 


of regional reconstruction—the redrawing ol 
sectional lines on the basis of social and econo- 
mic, rather than political, differences; and re- 
gional development, arising out of recognition 
of the fact that each section has certain natural 
advantages of which increased use should be 
made. 

Such a program implies planning with all the 
social, economic, and ethnographic factors of 
the country being taken into consideration. It 


| 


means that the various regions of the country 
will be engaged only in those occupations for 
which they are best suited. Under such an eco- 
nomy the South would, for example, raise only 
those crops and develop only those industries 
for which it was better suited than any other 
region in the country. Sectionalistic cut-throat 
competition would cease to exist, real wages 
would increase, and with them the national in- 
come and standard of living. 


The desirability of such regional planning is 
beginning to be recognized more and more by 
both national and state officers. Today we have 
central planning agencies not only in the na- 
tional government but also in a number of the 
more progressive states. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a good example of a Federal re- 
gional development. The Port of New York 
Authority, an enterprise sponsored jointly by 
New York and New Jersey, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the economic achievements which 
may be reached by two states working together. 
There is every indication that we shall see more 
ventures of this type in the future. 


In such an economy it will be necessary that 
the Negro participate equally with all other 
groups. The system could never operate at its 
maximum efficiency as long as a racial bias ex- 
isted. It must recognize the needs of every ele- 
ment in the community. Certainly neither the 
national income nor the standard of living can 
progress normally if one-tenth of the population 
is definitely and permanently cast into inferior 
positions. 

In solving the problems of race relationships, 
cognizance must first be taken of a number of 
points. The first is that Negroes are by law en- 
titled to the same rights, privileges, and duties 
as other citizens, and that they will not be sat- 
isfied with less. It can no longer be said that 
they are not capable of full participation in 
public affairs. In those communities where they 
have participated equally, their faults have been 
no worse than those of other races. Until the 
right of equal participation in government is 
recognized, a feeling of tension between the 
races will always be present, as well as the dan- 
gers of racial conflict. 


Negroes who do vote should exercise their 
franchise with the greatest of care, for it is vast- 
ly more powerful than they may realize. With 
it they can influence legislators and legislation, 
and actively participate in the direction and 
control of economic and social policies. And by 
their influence on national legislation they can 
help ameliorate the condition of those who are 
not so fortunate. 


DRY FIELDS AND GREEN PASTURES 
(Continued from Page 46) 


same ground from the angle of Marxist social 
criticism and solutions of class structure reform. 
All in all, the consideration of race on the world 
and cultural fronts is steadily increasing, and 
the American race problem is gaining in per- 
spective thereby. 

Even in the African literature there seems, 
this year, to be more science than romance. The 
only significant sentimental document is F. 
Clement Egerton’s spicy narrative of a personal 
journey to the Cameroons, African Majesty. It 
is one of the more penetrating travelogues, with 
sympathetic and valuable data on the Bangante 
people and their social customs. Quite factual 
in approach, on the other hand, and almost too 
non-committal, is the simply written but authori- 
tative account of The Southern Bantu by L. 
Marquard and T. G. Standing. This becomes 
now the best available handbook on the race 
situation of the Union of South Africa: it is 
only mildly liberal in viewpoint, but is unim- 
peachable as to its factual information on a 
segment of the race question which should be 
better known, especially to Negro Americans. 


Stupendously comprehensive and official is the 
publication of the African Research Survey of 
the Royal Institute for International Affairs, 
Lord Hailey’s An African Survey. It is a digest 
of the whole area of colonial black Africa south 
of the Sahara, and especially from the side of 
political administration and policy, it states 
exhaustively the latest details on imperialism in 
Africa. Indispensable to the student, it cannot 
be expected to give the general reader any clear 
picture, despite its wealth of detail. From such 
official, documentary literature, it is a relief, 
then, to turn to penetrating insight into native 
life and social problems in the African scene. 
This one gets from the simple but revealing 
narratives of the veteran scholar-missionary, 
Albert Schweitzer, in his African Notebook. 
Schweitzer knows his Africans not as problems 
but as human beings, and etches indelibly as- 
pects of their lives and character. It might 
almost be characterized by paraphrasing the 
North Carolina project title, These Are Their 
Lives. In such a tradition and spirit, the lives 
and the folklore of the African peoples must 
someday be presented: it will eventually take 
the educated native, and not the detribalized 
half-educated native, to do it authoritatively 
and adequately. Signs are not wanting of such 
native authorship, although this year no titles 
of native writings, beyond some linguistic pri- 
mers, have come this way. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT, AUBREY WILLIAMS TO 
SPEAK AT BETHUNE-COOKMAN 

Plans are now under way for the celebration of the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of Bethune-Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Florida, on February 16, 17 and 18. 
Thousands of friends, alumni and Board members are 
expected to be present and participate. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is scheduled to speak at one session, and 
Aubrey Williams, NYA Administrator, at another. 

* * 


NEGROES NAMED TO KEY POSITIONS IN 
CENSUS BUREAU FOR 1940 COUNT 

The Bureau of the Census has just announced the 
appointment of a number of colored persons to key posi- 
tions, in preparation for its 1940 enumeration of the 
nation’s population and resources. 

Edward H. Lawson, Jr., Managing Editor of Orror- 
tunity, has been named Consultant in the Public Re- 
lations Division of the Bureau and is at present carry- 
ing on a program designed to secure the helpful coopera- 
tion of the Negro public with the Census enumerators. 

James Andrew McClendon, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed District Supervisor of Census work in the South 
Side area, with George B. Nesbitt as his assistant. 

In New York City, Cuthbert P. Spencer, an attorney, 
has been appointed Assistant District Supervisor for the 
Harlem area; and in Boston, William H. S. Dabney has 
been given a similar post. 

* * 
PENNSYLVANIA TO SURVEY, THEN RETRAIN 
ITS 81,000 NEGRO UNEMPLOYED 

Joseph V. Baker, research assistant in the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, has been assigned by State 
Secretary of Labor and Industry Lewis G. Hines to 
conduct an occupational survey of the 81,000 Negro 
workers registered with the Service, and to plan a wide 
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Members of the Associated Negro Credit Union, one of the first organizations of its type, who recently celebrated 
its third year of successful operation. 


re-training program designed to fit the State’s Negro 
unemployed for jobs. In commenting upon this appoint- 
ment, Secretary Hines said, “We are interested and 
active in the replacement of Negro workers, along with 
all other workers, in the heavy industries and manu- 
facturing lines in which they have always had something 
of a place, but we are also anxious to open new employ- 
ment opportunities for them in such fields as advanced 
plumbing, woodwork, gardening, and animal care. 

“We are entrusting this work to the division headed 
by Joseph V. Baker in the full knowledge that it is one 
of the largest single pieces of rehabilitation work ever 
attempted by the Commonwealth.” 


* * * 


NEW DEAN OF WOMEN, FIELD 
AGENT, NAMED AT HOWARD 

The Board of Trustees of Howard University recently 
appointed Mr. Amour J. Blackburn, North Carolina 
teacher and school administrator, as the University’s 
Field Agent; and Miss Susie A. Elliott, of Tuskegee 
Institute, as its Dean of Women. 


MINNEAPOLIS NEGRO CREDIT UNION 
CELEBRATES THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


In celebrating its third anniversary recently, the Asso- 
ciated Negro Credit Union of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
reported that during the brief period of its existence it 
has loaned its members over $7,000 at the low interest 
rate of one percent per month 

The union, one of the first of its kind formed among 
Negroes, has to date given financial assistance to seventy- 
five persons for a variety of needs. It has not yet lost a 


penny of the money loaned out 
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EMINENT HAITIAN SCHOLAR TO BE GUEST 
PROFESSOR AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
\ccording to an announcement from the office of 
President Rufus E. Clement of Atlanta University, M. 
Dantes Bellegarde, former Haitian Minister to France 
and one-time Minister to the United States, will join the 
faculty of the University system as guest professor of 
French for the second semester of the present academic 


* * * 


PAUL ROBESON IS GIVEN HONORARY 
DEGREE BY HAMILTON COLLEGE 

Paul Robeson, American Negro singer and actor, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., recently in a special 
mid-year convocation of the college. 

Dr. William Harold Cowley, president of the college, 
in making the presentation, said, “Paul Robeson, in 
honoring you today, we do not express our enthusiasm 
alone for your histrionic and musical achievements ; 
we honor you chiefly as a man, a man of tremendous 
stature, energy and physical dexterity, a man of bril- 
liant mind, whose sensitive spirit makes possible your 
pentrating intrepretations, and above all, a man who 
travels across the world as an exemplar of the humanity 
and greatness of our democratic institutions.” 

In accepting the degree, Mr. Robeson said: “The 
one thing I have noticed in my travels is that the Amer- 
can folk song is much the same as other folk songs and 
\merica has great opportunity to contribute to human 
culture.” 


ANOTHER COLORED WORKER ADDED TO 
STAFF AT RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE 

Miss Mabel Story Vashon, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsy]- 
vania, has just joined the staff of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum at Riverdale-on-Hudson as Girl's Recreational 
Director. He appointment is in accord with the organ- 
ization’s new policy of filling staff vacancies with trained 


Negro workers whenever possible. 


URBAN LEAGUE OF LITTLE ROCK 
GETS NEW EXECUTIVE 
Clifford E. Minton, principal of Hillside School, North 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was recently elected executive 
secretary of the Urban League of Greater Little Rock 
succeed Robert E. Black who was called to his home 
town, Akron, Ohio, as assistant to the executive secretary 
f the Association for Colored Community Work, an 
ban League affiliate, last November. 


HUBERT DELANY HONORED BY ALUMNI 
GROUP AT N. Y. CITY COLLEGE 

A precedent for northern colleges with large mixed 
tudent bodies was set recently by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the College of the City of New York, with the 
lection of Tax Commissioner Hubert T. Delany to the 
Board of Directors of that institution. Commissioner 
Delany, one of several hundred Negro graduates of the 
lege, was unanimously elected to the Board—the first 
lored person to be so honored. He is a member of 
"he Executive Board of the National Urban League. 


° Ben Frederic Carruthers 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HONORED AT U. OF ILLINOIS 


Ben Frederic Carruthers, instructor in romance lan- 
guages at Howard University and former associate pro- 
fessor of romance languages at Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas, has just been notified of his election to Sigma 
Delta Pi, national honorary Spanish society; and to Pi 
Delta Phi, national society, by the 
chapters located at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Carruthers is the recipient of a General Educa- 
tion Board Fellowship for the current year and is on 
leave of absence from Howard. 


honorary French 


* * * 
NEW PAMPHLET ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
OF NEGROES ON HEALTH 

A pamphlet entitled “101 Questions And Answers On 
Health,” written by Dr. John B. West, New York City 
District Health Officer, has just made its appearance 
under the joint sponsorship of the Central Harlem 
Health Center and the Harlem Committee of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

The questions and answers cover more than eighty 
subjects. 
infant health, pregnancy, child care, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
gonorrhea and general social hygiene matters than on 
other single subjects because these are matters of par- 
ticular importance in the Central Harlem Health District. 

* * * 


CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE YOUTH WORKER 
APPOINTED TO NEW POSITION 

Miss Pauline Redmond, for the past three years 
director of youth activities and Case Work Consultant 
for the Chicago Urban League, has resigned to join the 
Tice Laboratory as a social worker. This organization 
is sponsored jointly by the Cook County Hospital and 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 


More questions are answered on maternal and 
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Perpetuating A Travesty 


ICTION and drama, radio and movie—makers of 

public opinion—continue to treat the Negro popula- 
tion of America mainly as comic relief. Occasionally 
they may furnish pathos, or background, or local color. 
As rational human beings, they have no existence; and 
this is especially true of historical novels dealing with 
the section in which a majority of the inhabitants have 
always been Negroes. 

Unquestionably the responsibility for this situation 
lies at the door of our leading historians. Writers of 
fiction are not usually research scholars. They take their 
material from the most obvious sources; for historical 
facts they go to the best-known secondary authorities, 
while for local color they examine newspaper files. Both 
sources ignore or misrepresent this tenth of our popu- 
lation with fanatical completeness. Fiction naturally 
follows suit. 

Quite recently a book has appeared which is a 
flagrant illustration of this process. It is The Heritage 
of America,* edited by H. S. Commager and Allen 
Nevins. This is American history told by contempo- 
raries—first-hand stories of life in America, beginning 
with Lief Ericson and continuing with such writers as 
John Smith, Van Twiller, Sarah Knight, etc., down to 
our own times. The only Negro author quoted or men- 
tioned in the whole book is Booker T. Washington. Yet 
hardly a period in our history lacks its appropriate 
Negro recorders. 

For example, if Professors Nevins and Commager 
wished to mention, by contemporary pen, the Indians 
in the Eighteenth Century, no more quaintly pictur- 
esque and authentic portrayal can be found than that of 
John Marrant, the Negro missionary to the Indians. The 
Journal of john Marrani was published in London in 
1789. The Narrative of the Lord’s Wonderful Dealings 
with John Marrant, a Black, had been dictated by him 
to Rev. Mr. Aldridge and published four years earlier. 
Both books tell of his youth in South Carolina, his cap- 
tivity among the Cherokees and his experiences in the 
British navy during the Revolution. 

Written with even more charm and naivete, the Jn- 
teresting Narrative of Olaudah Equiano, the African 
(better known by his slave name, Gustavus Vassa) pub- 
lished in 1789, contains that rarest of documents, a de- 
scription of colonial America, seen through the eyes of 
a newly-arrived African. 

More glaring than these omissions are those of the 
later ante-bellum period. Here the slave is briefly 
represented by Fannie Kemble, whose anti-slavery opin- 
ions the editors apologize for as “perhaps somewhat 
overdrawn.” To make up for this they are preceded 
and followed by extracts from a New Englander who is 
enthusiastically in favor of the system. Then come no 
less than three glowing accounts of southern plantation 
life from the nostalgic pens of descendants of slave- 
holders. This is special pleading with a vengeance. No- 
where is the slave allowed to speak for himself. Not 


*Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1939. 
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one Negro of all the increasingly articulate number o 
that day is found worthy of a place in this compila 
tion. What of the poignant pages of Frederick Douglass 
What of Wells Brown? Of Samuel Ringold Ward, 
Josiah Henson, William Craft, Lunsford Lane, Austi: 
Steward, Jacob Stroyer, J. W. C. Remington—of many, 
many more whose first-hand accounts of slavery ar 
still available, although neglected and suppressed fo: 
ali these years. If these names are not known to you, 
take them down and the next time you are at the librar 
look up for yourselves these original accounts of slaves 
by slaves. 

To continue this scrutiny of the pages of Messrs 
Commager and Nevins: you will not find there a Negro 
giving his side of the Reconstruction Period. You will 
not find a word of Chestnutt or Dunbar or DuBois 
The Souls of Black Folk are as nothing in the Heritag- 
of America. All of the eloquent words written by black 
hands may as well have been written in water. 

What is the importance of this? Aside from the ques 
tion of its fundamental injustice, it is this: to just such 
collections of data as this the writers of fiction turn for 
information of various periods in our history, including 
the present. And it is the writers of fiction who shap« 
the public mind and crystallize the public prejudice. 

Let us see how this has worked out. A_ souther: 
writer tells us, ““No single book in this period (ca. 1890 
was more influential in forming the conception of cer- 
tain plantation types than F. Hopkinson Smith's Colone! 
Carter of Cartersville.* He continues: “The fact that 
the hero . 
cannot minimize the importance of the work upon the 
public, particularly the Northern imagination.” And 
by what essential device is the Colonel's glamor created ? 
By that ubiquitous stooge, his devoted servant Chad. 
To what do they owe their creation? Without question, 
to the “reminiscences” of the descendants of planters 
To Susan Smede’s book about her grandfather, to Hey- 
ward and to Nellie McColl, all of whom write of the 
plantation period as they fondly hope it was—and all 
are extensively quoted in The Heritage of America. 

The pattern is definite, and there is little variation 
from it. Whether you read Thomas Nelson Page or 
Ellen Glasgow, the same Negroes appear, simple, child- 
like, exasperating but lovable, irresistibly comic and 


. was of a type virtually non-existent . . 


devoted to masters, who care for them with paternal 
affection. To their eternal presence in the background 
we owe the enchanting delusion of the Southern Way 
of Life. What reader is going to pause to wonder how 
such paternal affection could extend to cach of tly 
three hundred field hands, to the exploitation of whom 
the master owed his pleasant existence? Or to ques- 
tion the “aristocracy” which was created by the “pecu- 
liar institution” ? 

When you turn to the Reconstruction Period the pic- 
ture changes shockingly. For here the childlike Negro, 
removed from the affectionate restraint of his master. 
develops the latent characteristics of the brute. The 


*F. P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation, Columbia 
University Press, 1924, p. 80. 
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fabric of this creation was most enduringly woven by 
[Thomas Dixon. And whom do the editors of the Heri- 
tag, of America choose to represent the period? None 
othr than James S. Pike, the northern newspaper man 
to whom the spectacle of a Negro in a southern legis- 
jature was Ominous and horrible on the one hand, and 
irresistibly comic on the other. And this is their de- 
liberate choice, in the face of the tremendous number 
of honest, thoughtful, contemporary accounts by both 
Negro and white authors. 
it is not necessary to go on with examples. We all 
know how the tradition has been carried into the 
movies, first by the Birth of a Nation and now by Gone 
With the Wind. It is useless to point out how sincere 
writers at all periods have tried to tell the story truly. 
Ihe lie is more captivating than the truth. And the 
lie will be perpetuated as long as it is given support 
nd substance by the works of responsible historians. 
HELEN BOARDMAN 


Southern Teachers And Leaders 
FIVE NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO EDUCATORS, 


prepared under the direction of N. C. Newbold.» 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Pre 


939. $1.00. 


HE University of North Carolina Press, lke the 
University whose name it bea: s, has for som ume 
enjoyed the reputation of useful, liberal, distinguished 


enhanced by an progressiveness 


service, expanding 
Among its recent publications none is more illustrative 
of the usefulness of its work to both racial groups than 
Five North Carolina Negro Educators, which one hopes 
will be the forerunner of many more books of the sort. 
Ihe meagerness of authenticated materials on the lives 
of pioneers in Negro education, who necessarily had 
great influence on all phases of the communities in 
which they lived, is, of course, deplorable. Since one 
yf the most important sources of information about them 
is their contemporaries, it is essential that the task of 
record-making—to be elaborated upon and _ refined 
later-_ be begun now. 

This work sketches the lives and defines the work of 
Simon Green Atkins, James Benson Dudley, Annie 
Wealthy Holland, Peter Weddick Moore and Ezckiel 
Ezra Smith, all of them significant figures in the his- 
tory of North Carolina’s development as an outstanding 
center of education. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the average Negro youth does not know of them, and 
that he should 

With the exception of the section dealing with Dr. 
Atkins’ life and work, each sketch represents an inter- 
racial cooperative effort, having been prepared by the 
students of a Negro college and a white college under 
the supervision of a faculty member from each of those 
colleges. Each of these four sketches has been written 
by a different interracial group, the whole book repre- 
senting a combined effort of some fifty odd persons. 
One of its most highly commendable features is the 
homogeneity of its style; the reader passes from sketch 
to sketch with utmost facility. Dr. Newbold obviously 
deserves great praise for skillful editorship. 

Each sketch is sufficiently factual, sufficiently docu- 
mented, sufficiently highlighted to arouse and retain 


the reader's interest. But over and above the very im- 
portant matter of interest and readability are the book’s 
larger historical and sociological values, which merit 
generous and unstinting enthusiasm. 


D. SPRAGUE. 


Romantic Puerto Rico 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By 
Daisy Reck. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 
$2.50. 

HIS book, which is in no sense intended as a guide- 

book, has aimed to give an intimate account of the 
life and customs of the people of Puerto Rico and the 

Virgin Islands as observed by the author and her com- 

panion during a trip to these islands 

In the first part, which deals with Puerto Rico, littk 
attention is given to places usually described in tourist 
folders, such as the “Haunted Sentry Box,” the sub- 
marine gardens, and the well-known churches. Instead, 
the author proceeds immediately to describe the life of 
the people at their work, in their sports, and in their 
village towns. There are interesting descriptions of thr 
work in the tobacco factories, in the cane fields, and in 
the needlework industry, as well as a fascinating account 
of a trip by automobile through the mountains, and 
visits to the rural communities. The photographs are of 
unusual interest. An entirely sympathetic attitude to- 
wards the Puerto Rican people prevails throughout, anc 
the light character of the book enables the author t 
portray much of the color of the island. Almost ever: 
phase of the life of the Puerto Rican has been touched 
upon, with here and there certain historical material 
which is necessary for an understanding of the subject 
matter. 

For the Puerto Rican or the serious student of Puert 
Rico, however, there is little information of value 
Statements, such as one to the effect that parasitica! 
diseases are actually less prevalent in Puerto Rico than 
in the South of the United States, are given without 
supporting data and seem to be the result of what was 
simply told to the author by various individuals during 
the course of her trip through the islands. The Nation- 
alist movement is passed over with an implication that 
it represents the action of a very smal] minority group 
which would probably be dissatisfied with any form of 
government. Nothing is said of the bitterness and the 
feeling of neglect and mistreatment by the United 
States which is so prevalent in the minds of many of 
the Puerto Ricans. 

Those who understand Puerto Rico know that the 
currents of feeling run much deeper than indicated by 
this book—feeling, indeed, which is so linked up with, 
and so important a part of, the existence of the people 
that no picture of their life is complete without it. There 
is little information to show to what extent the recon- 
struction programs of the government have been able 
to improve the serious social and economic problems of 
Puerto Rico—overpopulation, absentee ownership, pov- 
erty, health, and many others. 

It would seem that the organization of the book could 
have been improved by chapter headings. This is espe- 
cially true since there is no index. To find too much 
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fault, however, would be to forget the purpose and 
scope of this book, which is—although not a scholarly 
contribution to an understanding of the problems oj 
these islands—very delightful, interesting, and easy read- 


ing. 


The second part, dealing with the Virgin Islands, 
follows the same pattern as that about Puerto Rico 
Here the book seems to take on an even lighter charac- 
ter, for although the description and the appreciation 
of the events in the daily life of the average dweller are 
given in interesting and intimate detail, there is ne 
adequate treatment of the more serious problems facing 


these island pepole. 
LAWRENCE R. CHENAULT 


Laureate’s Satire 


LIVE AND KICKING NED. By John Masefielc 


New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


IROM the days of Prester John to larzan, Africa has 

been the happy hunting ground cf romancers in 
search of lost kingdoms, Utopian and otherwise. This 
volume contains the second and third parts of a long 
novel with a Newgate Calendar flavor which England's 
Poet Laureate began with Dead Ned (1938), a romance 
of a young apprentice physician who, after a false con- 
viction for murder, is hanged only to be returned to 
life by his medical friends. At the close of Dead Ned, 
Ned Mansell, a ship’s doctor, is aboard a slaver, the 
Albicore, a doomed ship commanded by a captain who 
is haunted by the souls of those whom he has done to 


death on previous voyages. 


Captain Ashplant and his Negro mistress, who serves 
also as his medium and sorceress, keep the crew in con- 
stant terror. The season for slaves is bad and, after 
the captain dies of fever and the first mate takes over, 
trouble is inevitable. For, against the advice of every- 
one, the new captain purchases sixty Matablancos who, 
enslaved. Until they learn 
that the ship is headed for the Sixteen Peaks, their 
own hunting ground where escape might be possible, 
the Matas are resolved to commit suicide by rejecting 
all food and willing death for themselves. The Mata- 
blancos, as a people, had sworn eternal hatred for 


like the Eboes, could not be 


Morris Brown College 


whites and, under the guidance of Edmond Quichet, a 
Frenchman, they had succeeded in stopping the slave 
trade for a distance of four hundred miles along th 
coast. It is not surprising, then, that while the Albicore 
lies in a lagoon off the Sixteen Peaks, her crew is at- 
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tacked and slain and the Mata slaves escape. 


Ned Mansell, in sympathy with the Matas all along, 
is away from the ship during the attack. Later he en 
counters Quichet and together they push inland with 
guns from the Albicore, hoping to arrive at the city of the 
Kranois in time to use the guns to defend the city 
against the M’gais, enemies of both the Matas and the 
Kranois. In the Kranish cities dwell John Masefield’s 
lost race, a white people who resemble the ancient 
Greeks. Here the Poet Laureate indulges in gentle but 
pointed satire. The Kranish government is like Cham- 
red-tape-entwined. The 
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K.anois will not use Ned's guns; they are afraid of guns 
and, besides, they already have carefully-laid plans for | LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
th defense of their city and not a gun had been pro- Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 

ied for in the plan. So the Kranish forces nearly lose to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
the war while the guns are carted off to storage. | Address: 

[he gai burle of LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
wars, and Kicking Ned becomes a study of human frailty 
in wartime. Ned and the Quichets, however, finally o 
force the Kranois to follow their advice and the M’gai MY WONDERFUL YEAR 
are defeated in a war which had begun over the grazing By ZATELLA R. TURNER 
habits of the Kranish cattle. Ned marries a grand- pleasant and entertaining reading of the author's 
daughter of Quichet and returns to England where, by experiences and 
a fortuitous turn of events, he is able to clear his name rHE Pn Bon cenemnamiebints oo 

The three Ned tales are gripping stories. Through > Boon, Mase 


them all runs a thread of satire with courts, bureaucrats, 
ind the cautious conservatives the major victims. There WwW 
nothing in Mr. Masefield’s treatment of the slave AGENTS ANTED! 
trade which marks an advance over recent novels on the Make extra monev in your spare time. 
same theme ; the slaving sections of the novels are but a Sell OPPORTUNITY Journal of 


small part of the whole. There is proper indignation , : - 
here and a shrewd evaluation of the human qualities of Negro Life. Write today for sd 
both Negroes and whites. Both the M’gai and the liberal offer and turn it into financial 


Matablancos are admirable people, forthright fighters, profit. 


taking refuge in none of the chicanery and subterfuge of 


the whites whom they are opposing, having none of the OPPORTUNITY 
superstitious faith in established government and law . 

that comes near to ruining Ned Mansel! and the whok Journal of Negro Life 

Kranish people. But the story is primarily concerned 1133 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


with Mansell and the civilizations with which he comes 


into contact. As such, it is a kindly Gulliver's Travels 
Just as Liliputia and the Land of the Houyhnhnms wer 
not greatly different from Swift's England, so are Ned’s 
lands not greatly different from the world as we know 
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any. (The Reference Shelf: Vol. 


VM. B. Schnapper. New Sak The H. W. Wi 
25 


HIS is one of the works in The Reference Shelf 

series, which has as its purpose the presentation of 
good debates, collections of articles . etc., “on 
timely subjects for public discussion In spite of the 
fact that the housing problem has been with us for over 
a century and has been given considerable study, today 
it is one of the major problems in the community. Re- 
cently there has been considerable consternation over 

gravity of the predicament in which the masses find 
themselves, as revealed by the various agencies which 
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fit business by the rest. 
The following statement by the editor gives a con- ALEX CLCEAUTY COLLEGE 


é picture of what may be the feeling of most con- 
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\porary students of housing: “. . . there cannot be Phdedcighio  Atlentic 


any doubt that a solution to the housing problem is For turther intormetion write 
inently desirable from the point of view of the entire Apex College, 200 W. 133th St., New York City 


commmunitv. Nor can there be any doubt. on the other | 
hond, that the problem is not easy of solution. Those LECISTER NOW! 
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who propose that private enterprise solve the problems a 
well as those who feel that government should take « 
hand agree that it is no simple thing to cut the costs of 
land, building materials and construction, to bring rents 
down within the means of those who need new housing 
and to please every interest group concerned with hous 
ing.” 

The work can well be called an “eclectic primer.” I: 
contains articles and excerpts written by almost a hun 
dred different persons, among whom are outstanding 
contributors in this field of study. First, there is a gen 
eral discussion of the housing problem as revealed 
through research by specialists; then, the case for anc 
the case against public housing are presented—both side 
of the argument marshal facts which are worthy of con 
siderable thought. The compiler has treated the materia 
strictly from a disinterested standpoint. There is no con 
clusion, the reader being left to decide for himself just 
how the problem should be solved. 

Even those of us who have been wrapped up in bad 
housing, both literally and figuratively, and who would 
like to look at the problem from the standpoint of com- 
munity betterment without considering public finance, 
pause to re-think points of the argument presented by 
some of the gentlemen for the negative. The reviewer 
feels, however, that if the authorities on the incidence of 
taxation know what they are talking about, the argument 
for public housing must be weighed in favor of the 
proponents. 

The argument against public housing seems to be cen- 
tered around the gross cost, the competition of govern 
ment and private industry, and deception, in that slum 
dwellers are not actually being housed to any great ex 
tent in the new projects. 

Several authors have mentioned the contributions 
which will be made to health, happiness, and genera! 
welfare—factors which mean so much to the effective 
operation of democratic government and which may be 
more important than the manipulated statistical pre- 
sentations of some of the others. 

Although specific reference to housing conditions 
among Negroes has been made only in a few instances 
where the discourse called for such, no separate section 
treats the subject. In this there is no criticism, for the 
mere scientific treatment of the problem includes 
Negroes since in this new country, America, they have 
“inherited” the old houses for their long hours of faith- 

ful, thankless labor. 

To name a few of the contributors to this work would 
be unfair to others who are cqually important. Th 
volume contains a comprehensive bibliography for each 
section. It should be read by the general public ana 
especially by those interested in housing 


WARREN M. BANNER 


Remembering Dunbar 


T has been some thirty-four vears since Dunbar died 

His death, on February 9, 1906, ended a life of 
hardship and placed him in the company of poets dying 
young. Our thoughts about him now are not too much 
clearer than at his death. He has not been sufficient): 
exhumed. 

We know little of Dunbar’s life. No doubt many 
older story tellers retain the precious picture of the 
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poet: his gay humor, melodious voice; perhaps 
saw the intensity of a religious mystic beneath the 


blac: 


sor 
superficial applause of bourgeois life and the truncated 
escape-avenue of drink. 

Yt we are still recalling and dismissing his figure in 
the light of trite paradoxes, for the most part. He was, 
in the popular voice: a Negro who wrote literary Eng- 
lish: a Negro who wrote dialect; and a Negro who 
wrote. His worst poems, the “pluggin’ away” line of 
trite admonitions, are still praised above others. We are 
discovering wu. some surprise that he contributed four 
novels as well as four books of short stories. We are 
still fighting over the intrinsically unimportant ques- 
tion whether his literary English was better than the 
dialect, or whether the dialect better than his 
literary English 


was 


Now, it is on just this argument that I want to throw 

some light. 
If we can see the dialect poetry against its own 
background, and the poety in literary English against 
its own background, we may better evaluate their rela- 
tive worth. And further, spurred by the love of con- 
troversy, we may find the niche into which his work 
really fits. 

Dunbar was born into an era of post-romantics who 
with cloying tepidity toddled after the frayed apron 
strings of British lions. In dialect he followed a group 
of romantics to be considered later. 
imitated the standard 
Enelish lyricists popular in his time. A Wordsworth, a 
Tennyson, a lesser Bryant and Poe, capable Taylors and 
Sills, and the Whitings and Tabbs, had marked heights 
and depths of the deep romantic chasm in modern cul- 


In literary English Dunbar 


ture 

Dunbar’s world had before it, though not seen so 
clearly as in historical perspective, the best and the 
worst poem of the stock romantic girl, the most sin- 
cerely lavish and the most lavishly insincere hauteur of 
the romantic pose; the wind-bathed valleys of the 
pastoral world; the Bacchic song; the Oriental flight ; 
the graveyard moping; and the didactic moralizing of a 
sordid bourgeoisie. 

The bulk of Dunbar’s poetry in literary English falls 
low, very low, against a scale of the best and worst 
romantic pieces. Much of the poetry in literary Eng- 
lish consisted of romantic echoes, rehearsing the stereo- 
types and cliches of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Marked by versatility and facility, the verse had a dis- 


couraging resemblance to Riley's imitation of maga- 
verse: 
‘Il strayed all alone, where the Autumn 
Had swept, in her petulant wrath:”! 
Note how Dunbar could surpass in poetic limpness even 


least of his peers: 
\rnold: 
2“Summer is fading; the broad leaves that grew 
So freshly 
falling 


green, when June was vyoune, are 


James Whitcomb Riley, “A Rose in October: An 
Imitation of Magazine Poetry,’ Complete Poems, p. 130. 
To Summer,” Stedman’s An American 


344. 


2 “Farewell 
Anthology, 1, p 
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Dunbar: 


“The ripples wimple on the rills 
Like sparkling little lasses ; 

Ihe sunlight runs along the hills, 
And laughs among the grasses,” 


but there was a good and a bad within Dunbai s 
literary English. Several of his poems belong furth:r 
up the scale. He could achieve, in his verse in literary 
English, a sophisticated humor, sometimes mock-heroic, 
sometimes tragi-comic, sometimes facetious and some- 
times grim. This verse is undeservedly much less known 
than the humorous work in dialect. He could wriic 
society verse too poignant to be maudlin, despite the 
double handicap of American Victorianism and seconi- 
generation respectability. He recounted his own in- 
tems experiences of love and life in a few poems in 
which the cliches disappeared or, in Achille’s phrase, 
“became again sincere.” 


Poems of this better caliber, Parted, Forever, Daw 
Weltschmerz are worthy of the brave pioneer groping 
his way through the pernicious prejudices of thox 
whose cultural backwash nearly proved his undoing 


Dunbars poetry in dialect is of the plantation tra- 
dition. The “tradition’’ had its first example in J. 
Kennedy's Swallow Barn (1832), and its definitive study 
in F. P. Gaines’ The Southern Plantation (1925). Dur- 
ing Reconstruction days, the tradition had its renais- 
sance. “Slavery was softened until whatever may hav 
been evil was regarded as accidental. . . . The scale of 
life was steadily enlarged, the colors were made propor- 
tionately great. Gentlemen were perfected in courtly 
grace, gay girls in loveliness, slaves in immeasurable de- 
votion. 


In his dialect poctry, the sympathetic portraiture of 
the Negro was the boon Dunbar could have granted 
To a great extent, to his detriment, he made whatever 
may have been evil seem accidental, showed slaves pos- 
sessed of immeasurable devotion: in a word, behaved 
as a follower of the plantation tradition in its re- 


naissance. 


Placed against a background of the Fosters, the Ma- 
cons, the Stantons, the Page and Gordons, and the 
Russells, Dunbar blends into almost indistinguishable 
unity. Of him as of them it may be said, the peculiar 
element of his sentimentalism was that it sentimental- 
ized the old South; the peculiar element of his dialect 
was that it purported to record the Negro’s speech and 
life. 

Into the sentimental picture given by Dunbar shuffled 
the hat in hand retainers, the Gideons of inestimable 
faith, the ample mammys, the banjo-twaddling Blophus 
The stereotypes developed by white authors in treating 
Negro character shown by Sterling Brown, were well 
represented in Dunbar’s dialect verse. 


The brute Negro, at least, was absent. 


With Thomas Dixon still indulging his Negrophobia, 
it is well to remember what Sterling Brown called Dun- 


; “Merry Autumn,” Dunbar, Complete Poems, p. 57 
;F. P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation, quoted by 


Sterling Brown, The Negro In American Fiction, p. 49 
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ba: . great service. Dunbar made the Negro human.5 
Als» to Dunbar’s credit is rhythmic excellence. 


e can restate the problem: which is better, Dunbar’s 
poviry in literary English or his dialect, in terms re- 
duced closer to elements. Which is better: Dunbar’s 
po: try in literary English embracing a mass of inferior 
work showing him no more than versatile and facile, but 
including a few works of creditable originality and 
foree-—or the distorted, traditional, stereotyped picture 
of Negro life given in the dialect, of a piece with the 
osters, the Macons, the Stantons, but making the Negro 


human. 


Put through such a sifting process, the poems in 
standard English will come to the top. The merit of 
the dialect in that it makes the Negro a human, like- 
able person is real. But even Frank Stanton of Georgia 
had sometimes depicted a Negro mother who could 
love her own child. Even Irwin Russell had shown a 
shrewd Negro trader whose very rascality removed him 
from the stereotype. Even Page and Gordon had shown 
a little of miscegenation. In portraying the Negro, Dun- 
bar extended these exceptional departures into a greater 
quantity of verse, with, if anything, less force and 
realistic power than Russell and Gordon. The melodious 
rhythm of the dialect can hardly more than cancel the 
melodious rhythm of the standard English. 


In the standard English, on the other hand, we come 
upon “Dawn” or “A Song.” These outwardly unpre- 
tentious lyrics, with a few others, redeem their kind. Cut 
away from much that was trite, repetitious, or shoddy, 
they can enter the company of the better lyrics in 
standard English, approaching the best standards of 
tradition, and at the same time bringing no shame to 
the great standard bearers of the American Negro in 
art, the unknown writers of the spirituals. They are a 
worthy contribution to English literature from the “song- 
lit race of slaves’ 


VICTOR LAWSON. 


“Most of all he (Dunbar) took up the Negro peasant 


as a clown, and made him a likeable person.” Brown, 


op. cit., p. 35. 
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